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THE RETIREMENT OF M. DROUYN DE LHUYS. 


Ee in despotisms there are changes of Ministry, and the 
changes of Ministry indicate considerable changes in 
policy. ‘That M. Drovyn pr Luvys should at last have ceased 
to preside over the French Foreign Office is one of the great 
events of the day. It indicates, or is taken to indicate, the 
end of an old system in French politics, and the beginning of 
a new system. M. Drovyn ve Luovys, in a temperate, gentle, 
hesitating way, has been on what, in French politics, ranks as 
the Conservative side. He has not been Austrian, but he has 
had a leaning to Austria. He has not been the enemy of the 
Italians, but he has not been their friend. He has been willing 
that the September Convention should be made, but he has 
done his best to mitigate its effects, and may possibly have 
hoped to postpone its operation. Lastly, he has represented 
that jealousy of Prussia which, it must be confessed, seems to 
glow in the hearts of a large number of Frenchmen. It is 
said that he pressed the Emperor to make the famous demand 
for territorial compensation which Count Bismark rejected 
so summarily and so successfully. The Emperor, as the 
story runs, allowed him to have his way on condition 
that, if he failed, he should lose his place. This is a 
little too like the Arabian Nights. Modern European 
Emperors do not give these grand chances and offer these 
grand risks to their Viziers; and the Emperor Napo.eon is 
the last man in the world not to understand that he cannot 
cast the burden of a conspicuous failure on the shoulders of a 
subordinate. To dismiss M. Drovyn pe Luvuys because he 
failed would be to own that there had been a failure, and to 
dispel the magnificent delusion that the heir of the Casars 
never fails. The true reason for the retirement of M. Drovyn 
pe Luvys must be sought, not in his having made any one 
mistake, but in a radical difference between the policy he 
favours and that to which the Emperor is inclined. 
And, if this is the case, it is much to the advantage of 
France and Europe that M. Drovyn pe Luvys should 
retire, and that the views of his Sovereign should pre- 
vail. The Emperor has never shown himself more 
clearly to be the leader and master of French opinion than 
in the last few weeks. He has done, on a greater scale 
and under circumstances of greater difficulty, what he 
did on the question of free trade. He has brought round 
his adversaries to his way of thinking. Of these adversaries 
none is more eminent, able, and, at the same time, fair 
than M. Forcape. At first M. Forcape was as wild as the 
rest of his party against Prussia. It was never to be tolerated 
that a rival should be established at the very doors of France. 
The nature of things demanded that Germany should be for 
ever weak because divided, and France for ever strong be- 
cause united. Count Bismark could not be permitted to alter 
the nature of things, and France must hasten to uphold the 
constitution of the universe. But France kept quiet, partly 
perhaps because the Exreror was wise, and partly too be- 
cause the French army was not prepared for the conflict. Time 
and discussion generated other views. It began to dawn on 
the minds of French theorists that France could scarcely be 
commissioned by Providence to prevent Germans from being 
happy after their fashion, and attaining the political unity to 
which they aspire. M. Forcape, therefore, has at last brought 
himself to think that Frenchmen ought not to show any un- 
worthy jealousy of Prussians, and that Germany may be 
allowed to consolidate itself after its own fashion. All that 
he now asks is that the French army shall be put on a 
footing adequate to the position of France in Europe. This 
the Emperor is willing enough to see done. It is not to be 
supposed that France should not take warning from the battle 
of Sadowa. Even in England it is agreed that if some 
unknown person could invent a great improvement of our 


army, and some other unknown person could give this im- 
provement a practical shape in some strange way alien to the 
habits and traditions of our Court, War Office, and Parliament, 
England would only be getting what she cannot be safe unless 
she does get. In France armies are made, increased, and re- 
modelled more easily, and the Exrrror, whose throne depends 
on his prestige, and whose prestige depends on his army, is 
sure to be the foremost in effecting any change in the army 
that may be required. 

M. Drovuyn ve Luvys is to be replaced by the Marquis De 
Moustier, who seems to have owed his rise*to that which has 
elevated so many Popes and other great men to eminence. 
He is comparatively unknown, and may be supposed to be 
more willing to do exactly what his master tells him than a 
man of greater prominence would be. To have appointed 
M. Benepettt, the active friend of Italy and Prussia, would 
have been too open a proclamation of adherence to the Mat 
of those Powers. The fall of M. Drovyn pe Luvys mar 
that the Emperor is going to act in a general accordance 
with those views; but the Emperor naturally likes to 
be the arbiter of the degree and mode in which this accord- 
ance will be manifested, and he has probably seen in M. 
De Movstier a Minister personally able and creditable, and 
yet willing to act and think as he is bid. The immediate 
future of Europe is very uncertain, and Count Bismark, with his 
usual candour, has told the Prussians they must be prepared 
to fight for what they have won, just as their forefathers and 
their great hero had to fight hard to keep Silesia after they 
had, with great gallantry and audacity, stolen it from Marta 
Tueresa. England can scarcely be called a European Power 
at present. If she went to war, she would have quite enough 
to do to defend her own shores and to hold India. The most 
that can be said is that, if Prussia chose to protect Belgium 
against France, England would be a useful ally to Prussia. 
The internal difficulties of Russia make her for the moment 
of little account, and it is evidently the policy of the 
Czar to reserve what strength he has for interference 
in the East whenever the time for interference may 
seem to have come. France, therefore, is left with Prussia 
facing her, and the fortunes of Europe depend for the 
moment on the understanding that prevails between them. 
The Emperor Naroteon has behaved to Prussia exactly as, 
some years ago, he behaved to England. He offers amity, 
and proclaims that peace and friendship with his power- 
ful neighbour are not only desirable, but possible. He 
has even gone so far as to state that the good relations 
between France and Prussia shall not in any case be 
disturbed. The general policy of Prussia is one that 
he considers likely to be in harmony with his own. It was 
taking a great and a bold step to make these advances to 
Prussia at the outset of the new career which the Prussians 
see lying before them; and it was because his Foreren 
Minister was of a different way of thinking, and could not 
make up his mind that a policy of reserve and silent antago- 
nism to Prussia was not the true policy of France, that the 
Emperor got rid of M. Drourn pe Luvys. In the same way, 
he has on more than one occasion stepped forward to mark his 
opinion that England and France should, if possible, act cor- 
dially together, and he has done this at times when there 
has been a general feeling in France against England. But 
he has not hesitated to show that he would quarrel with 
England if he thought fit, and it is no secret that, when Lord 
Dersy took office, in 1858, peace was only preserved by a 
very considerable concession on the part of the English 
Cabinet. Some opportunity will be taken before long, we 
may guess, when the French army has been brought to a 
high state of efficiency and is fully prepared, to offer Prussia 
the choice of war, if war is what Prussia wants. But this is 
quite consistent with a desire to be in the main friendly to 
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Prussia, and to show a sympathy with a movement in 
Germany that unquestionably springs from the heart of the 
German people. 

The Italians are said to have taken some offence at the 
letter which the Emperor has addressed to Vicror EMMANUEL 
on the cession of Venetia. There was a little too much of an 
air of patronage in the letter to be quite to their taste; and 
whereas the Italians used to complain that every one com- 
bined to hate and bully them, so they now complain that every 
one is only too much inclined to be kind to them and to 
patronize them. But they have got Venetia at so very easy 
a rate that they will pocket whatever little affront they may 
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of the payments to be made ; that there are, besides, subscrip- 
tions to borough races, borough concerts, churches, chapels, 
schools, Church institutions and Dissenting institutions, asy- 
Iums for the blind and asylums for idiots, to say nothing ‘of 
that long list of unpublished subscriptions which the mod 

of the donors and the modesty of the donees conspire to wrap 
in eternal obscurity. But this is a matter of opinion and 
of taste. Ifa man has made a quarter of a million of money, 
it is hard to baulk him in his mode of spending it. A man 
might find many worse objects of expenditure than a seat in 


Parliament; and every year’s experience shows that with a 


fancy to be implied in the manner in which it has been given 
quite ready to treat on terms of mutual accommodation. The 


them. They have nothing now to ask for, except that the 


September Convention shall be faithfully carried out, and shall , 


not be interpreted in a sense that would make illusory 
the anticipated gain to Italy and Rome. It was very possible 
that the French Government should nominally carry out the 
Convention, and really leave things much as they were before 
it was made. It was thought by some of the warmer par- 
tisans of Italy that M. Drouyn pe Luvys would not be sorry 
if this should turn out to be the issue of the Convention; and 
the partisans of Italy, among whom is mentioned M. Rovner, 
said to be the ablest French subject engaged in French politi- 
cal life, were strong enough to win attention when they sug- 
gested to the Emreror that the doubtful friend of Italy should 
be removed. There have been numerous schemes afloat for 
propping up the temporal power of the Pope after the French 
are gone. There is, more especially, the silly scheme of having a 
French Legion of voluntetrs, who are even now supposed to be 
gathering at Antibes, and who, if they could do no good, might, 
under the guidance of a malicious French Foreign Minister, 
do very much harm. It would also be very possible to control 
perpetually the action of the Porr, his friends, and his 
enemies, by holding out the threat that the French could 
as readily return as go away. But, fortunately for all parties, 
events have taken place which seem to make the solution of 
the Roman difficulty much easier than could have been 
anticipated when the September Convention was signed. The 
battle of Sadowa and the breaking up of Austria made 
the Pore and Italy friends. Cardinal Cutten may still 
curse the unbelieving King of Sarpmyia, and his works and 
ways; but the Pore appears to be in a milder mood, if 
he is not prepared to bless them altogether. And the 
very notion of the temporal power in its old sense seems 
to be fading out from the minds of enlightened Catholics. Dr. 
ManninG explains that the temporal power merely means that 
the Pore shall guide the Church free from the interference of 
any earthly sovereign, and that he shall have an influence over 
the souls of the faithful in this life. In this sense the wicked 
King of Sarprnta may be very well content that the temporal 
power should last, but it was in a very different sense that the 
temporal power has been upheld by ecclesiastics like 
ANTONELLI and statesmen like Drovyn pe Luvys. 


GOING INTO PARLIAMENT. 


We have seen that there are strong reasons why a rich man 
should wish to go into Parliament. As it is often put, the 
House of Commons is the most enjoyable Club in London, It 
is the best Club in all senses in which a Club can be said to be 
good, with the addition of a positive power and influence 
which cannot be given by the membership of any other Club, 
It is like belonging to the Carlton or Brookes’s or the 
Reform, and assisting in the government of the country 
from the Club drawing-room. It gives political and social 
status such as nothing else can give, and of this perhaps the 
members themselves are less cognizant than their wives and 
daughters. The reflected lustre of papa’s dignity gilds the 
auburn locks of female offspring, and opens palatial portals to 
the eager inroads of unaristocratic, but developed, beauty. 
These we think reasons sufficient to explain the unscrupulous 
anxiety of rich men to become M.P.’s at any price. Then there 
is the privilege of hearing Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Bricut, or Mr. Diskaktt on great occasions, without the 
penalty of being stifled into a coma in the heated gallery, or 
being bullied by the lordly doorkeepers ; and—greatest of all— 
there is the privilege of laying down the law among the outer 
barbarians, of telling the unelected many that “ we” did not 
think Mr. GLapstone happy in that memorable reply, and of 
instructing the uninitiated why “ we” did not pass a resolution 
fixing every cab fare at one shilling. 

It may occur to many that 8,000/. is a heavy fine to pay 
for these privileges, especially when they reflect that an im- 
mediate payment of 8,000/, is not the be-all and the end-all 
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gentleman who fixes his ambition on the honour of legislating 
for his country there are a great number of his countrymen 


two parties thoroughly understand one another. The electors say, 
implicitly if not literally, “ You want to be a great man, and 
“ to mix with great men, and to ally your family to swells; 
“ we want our rents paid, and our debts liquidated, and a 
“ little pocket-money to go on with. The institutions of our 
“ beloved country have, fortunately, put it in our power to 
“ aid you in the attainment of two such laudable objects. We 
“are happy to offer our services for a consideration. A 
‘ priggish statute calls this corruption, and tries to make it 
“infamous. But Acts of Parliament are powerless to change 
“ our views of right and wrong. We are conscientious and 
“‘ Christian men. We would cheerfully die at the stake for 
“our religion; but we deem ita solemn duty to our wives 
“ and families to sell our votes, and hope that, as we agree 
“with you on general politics, you will agree with us on 
“ matters of finance.” Can anything be more candid? There 
is also another—though happily not a Jarge—class of men whose 
views are not quite so lofty as those of the candidates we have 
described. There are men who look upon a seat in Parlia- 
ment as a direct source of profit. We do not say that they 
intend to sell their votes for money; but they have been 
so far enlightened by the example of the great American 
Republic as to see that a vote in Parliament has a very im- 
portant bearing upon Private Bills, and consequently is en- 
titled to much consideration at the hands of those whose 
interests it promotes. The English Parliament is young in 
the art of lobbying, and hardly as yet regards it as a repu- 
table acquirement. Nor, it may be hoped, is this art ever 
likely to be much cultivated by English legislators. Still it 
is difficult to be quite sure that a vote in Committee about a 
railroad or some other public work may not ere long have a 
known pecuniary value. As it is, there is no better mode 
of becoming a Director of a rich Company, or of rising from 
a Directorship to a Chairmanship, than by writing M.P. after 
one’s name. 


What with the men whose vanity and self-aggrandizement 
are interested in getting into Parliament, and those whose 
ancestral associations with particular districts make their elec- 
tion a matter of course, little room is left for those whose 
studies, habits of thought, and early education have made St. 
Stephen’s the natural arena for the display of their special 
talents. The most conspicuous among the non-legal members 
of the present House of Commons who early trained them- 
selves for a Parliamentary career are Lord Sraniey, Lord 
Cranporne, Lord J. Manners, Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Disraet, 
Mr. Lows, Mr. Mitt, and Mr. Bricut. Of these the first 
three owe their election originally to their family claims and 
traditions; the next three owe theirs to the influence of 
powerful proprietors; the last two to the votes of large con- 
stituencies and the energetic action of the democratic party. 
The influence of great families must continue to operate in 
this country for some length of time. The heirs apparent or 
presumptive of territorial magnates cannot cease to command 
their elections, unless a suffrage be introduced such as no 
sober man has ever desired or conceived. But the influence 
which in this age first returned Mr. Guapstone and Mr. 
Disrakvi, and in a former age returned Horner, Mackintosh, 
Tierney, and Broveuam, is fast waning; or rather it is used 
in a different direction. Henceforth we must not expect to 
see professional statesmen—men who make statesmanship a 
profession, and who train themselves for it by the cultivation 
of every liberal art and acquirement which it demands—sent 
to Parliament by the same means, Occasionally, and at long 
intervals, a powerful peer may waive his own family in- 
terest in order to secure a county seat for the Horner or 
Mackintosu of the day. This, however, will be a very rare 
and exceptional case indeed. The thoughtful and reflective man, 
who views politics through other eyes than those of interest, 
vanity, or faction, will have only two modes of getting into 
Parliament. He must buy his seat either by the corrupt 
purchase of a constituency, or by the more corrupt prostitution 
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of his own opinions. The first will be as difficult for the 
as the latter will be inconsistent with the principles of 
a scholar and a patriot. It will be utterly impossible for 
such a man to squander thousands on a greedy constituency ; 
it will be equally impossible for him to take up the cry, re- 
echo the cant, and mouth the favourite platitudes of whatever 
electors below the present level destiny has in store for us. 
How rapidly a seat for a populous constituency may degrade 
a political thinker to the state of a mere political partisan, may 
be learned from the melancholy example of Mr. Mitt. That 
the author of the treatises on Political Economy and Liberty 
should have delivered the speeches on Ireland and on Mr. 
Eyre is a warning to all who still believe that thoughtfulness, 
learning, and ability can hold a delegation from ignorance and 
passion without suffering from the contact. Jacilis descensus. 
Every new election confirms the process of deterioration. 
Each time such a man goes down to such a constituency he 
brings back the grosser particles of the mob’s recklessness 
clinging to him. Despite his own better instincts and nobler 
nature, he learns its language and becomes infected with its 
ion. Sooner or later this hateful contact ceases, but not 
till a great name has been made to play the pander to un- 
worthy principles and ignoble tactics. The time will per- 
haps come when the freaks of the Westminster electors will 
disgust Mr. MiLu beyond the tolerance of any further con- 
nection with them. But how much mischief will he in the 
meanwhile have abetted ! 


That professional statesmen other than those who spring 
from the territorial families will henceforth enter Parliament, 
save under rare and exceptional contingencies, is very unlikely. 
Lawyers will continue to enter it, for too many successful 
lawyers are as unsparing of the money which they spend as 
they are indifferent to the principles which they profess. Con- 
stituencies may be enlarged and voters multiplied; but no ex- 
tension will, for some time to come, be too wide for the purse 
and ambition of a successful advocate. Unfortunately, past his- 
tory and daily experience warn us that lawyers are hardly ever 
statesmen. ‘They “ get up” cases in Parliament as they get up 
cases at Nisi Prius. But, for the most part, they have none of 
that large “ discourse of reason” which belongs to the states- 
man. ‘They are advocates on one side of Westminster Hall, 
pleading on behalf of their party, as they are advocates on the 
other side, pleading on behalf of their clients. In both cases 
they limit their ken and contemplation to the verdict or the 
division immediately obtained. As for statesmanship, then, 
we may expect before long to have no other supply of 
it beyond what comes either from the old historical families 
or from the new men of the Exchange and the rail- 
roads. As to the former, there is no doubt that they have 
the education, the knowledge, and the traditionary instincts 
which are most becoming to the political chiefs of a country. 
But they are regarded as belonging to a class, and they have 
some of the timidity which characterizes men who feel that 
they are looked on as a privileged class. Add to this that, 
being rich, and having personal interests of their own to look 
after, they are somewhat indolent, and are indisposed to give 
that attention to the details of administration which is expected 


irom them when they become heads of public departments. It_ 


is one consequence of Parliamentary institutions, and of the 
changes of office which they necessitate, that the real adminis- 
tration of a great department of the State nine times out of 
ten falls into the hands of an Assistant-Secretary or Chief 
Clerk. No chief of a department can improve its organization 


until he has thoroughly mastered its details; and a chief can 


only master those details through the assistance of a per- 
manent Secretary or Clerk, who serves them up coloured and 
warped by his own prepossessions and antipathies. Hence it 
is that inefficiency and bungling enjoy in England a toleration 
which they can obtain in no other country of Europe except 
Russia, and in Russia only through the grossest corruption. 


It is this consideration alone which prompts a sort of half 
hope that the sort of men whom the wide-spread venality of 
the lower class of electors sends, and will continue to send, into 
Parliament may hereafter exhibit an amount of administrative 
ability which will compensate for their lack of the higher 
qualities of the statesman. To have organized large bodies 
of men for the construction of great public works, to have 
established and managed companies for industrial and com- 
merciai development, to have superintended great mercantile 
and agricultural enterprises m India or Australia — these 
would primd facie appear to be indications of qualities in- 
valuable in a Secretary for War or a First Lord of the 
Admiralty. A more thorough familiarity with the secret of 
their respective careers might probubly dispel this hopeful 


¢stimate of these “chieis of industry.” What is more | 


against their claims is the knowledge which they them- 
selves impart to us of their public lives and pro- 
fessions. They all come of the same class, .and speak 
the same language. ‘They all use a phraseology which 
Low Church or Nonconformist teaching and tea-meetings 
and platform rubbish have made only too common in Eng- 
land. They are always hedging and dodging and compro- 
mising. In their hearts they generally recognise a different 
standard of action from what their tongues proclaim; at 
bottom they are often far more conservative than they know ; 
but such conservatism as they are conscious of they stu- 
diously conceal, and ape an ultra-Liberalism, merely out of 
fear of the men with whom they associate and of the men 
whom they have bribed. This disingenuousness and this 
narrowness, and the source of both, a fear of Mrs. Grunpy, are 
inconsistent with the power and authority which ought to dis- 
tinguish public administrators. They are fatal to that resolute 
and almost despotic thoroughness which is, at critical times, 
essential to the reform and right government of public 
establishments. Until, therefore, their education and habits 
of mind are changed, we cannot expect to find in our capitalists 
either statesmen or administrators. But they may be good 
vestrymen and sensible M.P.’s, although entirely ignorant of 
the past history of their country, and extremely narrow- 
minded in their interpretation of its present interests. 


COUNT BISMARK’S POLICY. 


OUNT BISMARK’S success has compelled half Europe 
to alter its opinion of him. The fact that he was a 
man of genius was beginning to be understood before the 
recent war, but the late achievements of Prussia were needed 
to vindicate the claim of her Prime Minister to the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries. Nobody could be sure, up to the 
last, that Count Bismark was a consummate statesman ; and the 
world is not obliged, and the Liberals of Prussia were not 
bound, to take an imperious and self-confident Minister upon 
trust. Both Napoteon III. and Count Bismark started under 
a cloud; and they must be justified, if at all, by the key 
with which events have supplied us to their early conduct and 
designs. Had they failed, mankind would not have had this 
key. The one would have gone down to posterity as an 
ambitious dreamer, the other as a reactionary and unconstitu- 
tional adviser of a Court circle of martinets. The end does 
not justify the means in either case, but the end has enabled 
us to comprehend the men who used the means, and it must 
be confessed that Napoteon III. and Count Bismark have both 
shown how much talent and purpose may underlie violence, 
arrogance, and intrigue. 

In many respects the Prussian Minister may be said to be 
moulded upon the pattern of the French Emperor. He has the 
same despotic instincts, the same impatience of constitutional 
forms, and the same distaste and intellectual contempt for what 
he considers the jargon of party politics. Parliamentary conflict, 
which in the eyes of Englishmen seems to be the natural way 
in which the liberties of a country are developed and its 
institutions improved, to Count Bismark and to Napoteon III. 
appears a barren warfare of words. To journalism they enter- 
tain as rooted a dislike. Journalists, in the opinion of the 
Imperial school, are agitators and talkers, and live by foment- 
ing controversy and agitation. The great difference between 
the theory of Imperialism and that of Constitutionalism is that 
the former rests on a disbelief in the spontaneous growth 
of society, in the perfectibility of a hierarchy of classes, and 
in the advantage said to accrue to civilization from a collision 
of political interests and opinions. The State, in the eyes of 
Imperialism, is a machine, and best and fastest with a 
single driver. One of the chief drawbacks of this political 
system, if system it can be called, is that it provides no in- 
fallible recipe by which the heaven-born engine-driver of the 
day may be discovered. Usurpation becomes the only. method 
by which ability can rise to the position chalked out for it by 
destiny, and revolution the only means by which it can be 
unseated. Casarism, as Count Bismark and Napo.eon III. must 
be aware, is born in a coup d'état, and ends at last upon a 
barricade. While it lasts, it accomplishes very possibly great 
things for its generation, and bequeaths to posterity everything 
except the most precious legacy of habits of self-govern- 
ment. As representatives of such a system, the Prussian 
Premier and the French Eauperor may each be taken to be an 
impersonation of success. Powertul, ambitious, intelligent, 
each has enthroned at home a sort of violent régime of 
genius. The ubility of such a régime can only be discovered 
by events, and it is accordingly no discredit to Europe to have 
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learnt slowly and reluctantly that Count Bismark and the 
Emperor NAPoLeon are great men. 


In order to do justice to the ingenuity of Count Bismark, his 
diplomacy, or strategy as it with propriety may be termed, 
during the last few years, must be judged of asa whole. It 
seems probable that he has played for the great prize of Ger- 
man wnity under Prussia just as Cavour did for Italian 
unity under Piedmont, and by a similar series of political 
moves. ‘The attitude of Prussia during the Polish revolution 
was the beginning of Prussia’s upward course, just as 
the attitude of Piedmont during the Crimean war was the 
first step in the direction of Italian independence. Nobody 
supposes that Italy has any serious interest in arrest- 
ing the slow and sure decay of the Turkish Empire; it 
may be even thought that she is more interested in 
its future dissolution. But Cavour’s keen eye discerned 
a political opportunity when others would have failed to 
see it, and the Sardinian expedition to the Crimea has since 
been recognised by Europe, as it was asserted by himself 
at the time, to be the commencement of a campaign for the 
freedom of Lombardy and Venice. Count Bismark made the 
same sort of use of the Polish that Cavour did of the Turkish 
question. No nations that have shared in the dismemberment 
of Poland can perhaps be directly concerned in asserting the 
rights of the Polish people under the Treaty of Vienna, but 
there hardly seemed any strong reason why Prussia should 
throw herself into the scale against Poland, while Austria dis- 
played an inclination to side with the Western Powers. The 
cause of the anti-Polish movement at Berlin was the ambition 
and audacity of M. Bismark. It is understood that his firm- 
ness and daring broke the Western alliance between France, 
Austria, and England which was on the eve of formation, and 
prevented a general war, out of which Austria in all probability 
would have emerged more powerful than when she entered it. 
The entente cordiale between France and England was destroyed, 
the politicians of Vienna were remitted to their occupation 
(which had been for a moment interrupted) of tantalizing and 
irritating Hungary, Russia was corciliated, and Prussia mean- 
while was herself husbanding her strength and preparing for 
the second strategic movement of the Danish war. ‘The Polish 
question led as immediately to the Danish, as the Danish to 
the German. Count Bismark’s Berlin telegrams on the subject 
of the revolution of which Warsaw was the centre were the 
prelude of the Schleswig-Holstein expedition, and of the final 
dissolution of the Bund. With great adroitness, Prussia, before 
swallowing half of Germany, succeeded in paralysing Europe. 
Both at home and abroad her Minister Bismark ran the risk of 
outraging opinion. He probably considered that it was worth 
while running such a risk for the sake of preparing for a 
German contest which he foresaw from afar off: 

Count Bismark is too sagacious not to perceive that the 
stupefaction of France and Austria at the astonishing aggran- 
dizement of ‘the Prussian Kingdom is only momentary. 
Me has recently hinted that he is aware of the sea of 
dangers which Prussia in the future may be forced 
to traverse. The Ides of March are come, but not gone. 
Prussia has yet to consolidate her gains, and to guard 
against any possible coalition of the European Powers 
which she is avowedly defying. In his reply to the Hano- 
verian suppliants, the King of Prussta acknowledges that 
his whole reign has been occupied in planning and pre- 
paring for the struggle which Providence, once more on the 
strongest side, dealing out needle-guns from the Divine arsenal, 
has so signally blessed. There are others besides the little 
Kings and Principalities that would like to know what are 
the secret articles of the treaty which (who knows how 
long?) has been arranged between Atuicuty Gop and [is 
Masesty. But Europe must wait the unfolding of the 
policy of Heaven and its own Bismark. As far as purely 
German matters are involved, Count Bismark is sate 
enough. A common German Parliament at Berlin will go far 
to weld together the several provinces, and to develop among 
the recently annexed populations an enthusiasm for German 
unity which has begun already to exhibit itself. It may be 
true that some feeble-minded Germans here and there look 
with distrust on all the late changes, and that here and there 
a little State like Hesse Darmstadt, or a little town like 
Mayence, entertains a personal antipathy to the Prussian troops 
who have occupied it. In the long run, however, German 
unity cannot fail to be popular in Germany, and Count Bismark 
n¢ed fear no reactionary revolution in favour of Austrian prin- 
ciples and of over-paid little Sovereigns. But abroad, what 
will he do to assure the permanence of his success? It is 
idle to suppose that Prussia will have no foreign policy, and 
we wait with some curiosity to see what it is to be. Under 


the circumstances in which England is placed, the natural ally 
of Prussia is Russia, and if a reconciliation between Berlin 
and Vienna can at the same time be effected, Europe may 
before long see the Eastern question reopened by new hands, 
in new interests, and with a new result. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION. 


i & any other country than the United States, Mr. Jounson’s 
peculiarities of style would amount to a public misfortune. 


‘His speech in answer to the address of the Philadelphia Con- 


vention bristles, from one end to the other, with the most oppo- 
site oratorical faults. The speaker alternately soars and grovels, 
and is equally unhappy in each attitude. There is no reason to 
think, however, that its reception by the people to whom it is 
indirectly addressed will be materially influenced by these 
characteristics. The American public likes to have its 
State papers served up with a certain flavouring of “ tall 
“talk,” and, so long as this condition is complied with, , 
it seems a matter of indifference whether the eloquence 
be real or counterfeit. And, great as are the Prest- 
DENT’s sins against taste in this remarkable document, he 
displays one virtue that might be profitably imitated by 
some greater speakers. He leaves his hearers in no doubt as to 
his meaning. ‘The question at issue between the Legislature and 
himself is brought out with a plainness, and an apparent dis- 
regard to consequences, which are very unusual in men holding 
oflices of high responsibility. The Prestpent identifies himself 
completely with the platform constructed at Philadelphia, and 
his reference to the recent action of Congress certainly sounds 
like a hint that he is prepared to meet exceptional circum- 
stances by equally exceptional treatment. If his detinition of 
the existing Legislature as “a body called, or which assumed 
“to be, the Congress of the United States, but in fact a Con- 
“gress of only part of those States,” is to be taken in its 
obvious sense, it must imply that the PresipEent is determined 
not to give effect to any of the measures passed by this 
incomplete Congress, so far as they affect the States which 
are not represented in it. And it may imply besides 
that he is prepared, if need be, to call a complete Congress 
into existence, and then leave it to the American people to 
make their choice between the rival assemblies. Such an appeal 
as this would involve a conflict of principle as fundamental as 
that which was aroused by the original secession of the South, 
and it seems hardly possible that it should be settled in any 
more peaceful method. Perhaps Mr. Jounson is uot un- 
willing that the mass of the nation should see that he 
does not shrink from the idea of submitting his differences 
with the Radical party to the test of physical force. The 
thought of such a possibility will at all events bring home to 
them more than anything else the extreme and imminent im- 
portance of the question at issue; and the result of this con- 
viction will probably be the conversion of the approaching 
elections into a conscious and unmistakeable manifestation of the 
national feeling. Any clear evidence of this kind would leave 
one or other ot the possible combatants without any reasonable 
hope of success, and would thus remove the only inducement 
that could justify a renewal of the war. 

Although, however, it seems likely that the composition of 
the next Congress will show a serious and conclusive alteration 
in the relative strength of the Conservative and Radical 
parties, no prudent politician would venture to predict with 
any confidence to which side the balance will incline. If 
smoke is a certain index of the existence of flame, it is a very 
bad index of the amount of flame; and in a country so 
accustomed as America to popular agitation, there is a peculiar 
difficulty in forecasting the verdict of the constituencies from 
the comparative loudness of the advocates on each side. The 
positive assurances of victory which are indulged in by every 
speaker, whether in the Conservative or the Kadical ranks, is 
probably nothing more than an ordinary political mancuvre. 
The ultimate decision will rest with a class of electors 
who are rarely found at conventions, and who have 
given proof during the war of possessing convictions of 
singular though illogical persistence. Up to this moment 
we question whether the eventual flow of the current 
has been evidenced by so much as a straw, and all that the 
spectator can do is to estimate as accurately as he can the 
weight which the arguments on cach side seem calculated 
to exercise on the discussion. The Declaration of Principles 
adopted by the Philadelphia Convention, and the very abie 
address in which Mr. Raysonp has recommended them to the 
people of the United States, will probably command asscut 
trom the majority of English readers. In America 
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‘they will-derive additional force ‘from their exact correspond- 
ence with the resolutions in which Congress set forth, in 1861, 
the objects for which the war was entered upon. At that 
time both Houses agreed in declaring that they had taken up 
arms “ not in any spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of 
“ conquest or subjugation, nor for the purpose of over- 
« throwing or interfering with the rights or established insti- 
“tutions of the Southern States, but to defend and maintain 
“the supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the 
“Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of 
“the several States unimpaired.” It can hardly be 
denied that the whule recent action of Con has been in 
direct contradiction to this declaration. No doubt the abo- 
lition of slavery was afterwards included, by the unanimous 
yoice of the North, among the objects here enumerated. The 


widely diffused belief that slavery lay at the root of, 


secession necessitated this addition to the original conditions 
of re-union, and so far gave an Abolitionist character to 
the later phases of the contest. But since the restora- 
tion of peace the Radical party has gone far beyond the 
Northern platform, even as thus remodelled. To insist upon 
the Southern States giving the negro not only personal free- 
dom, but also social and political equality, as an indispensable 
preliminary to their being readmitted to representation in 
Congress, 1s to subject the whole white population of the South 
to the absolute dictation of the Northern majority. What- 
ever arguments may exist in favour of the particular changes 
which Congress demands, to make their adoption a con- 
dition precedent of restoration to the Union is as foreign 
to the spirit of Federal government as it is repugnant to 
the letter of a Constitution which reserves to each separate 
State the right to prescribe for itself the qualifications that 
shall confer the franchise. The delegates assembled at Philadel- 
phia naturally rely, therefore, upon that veneration for the Con- 
stitution of the United States which was formerly the dominant 
feeling throughout the North, except among the extreme Abo- 
litionists; but against this advantage must be set the coun- 
terbalancing inconvenience of being unable to push their own 
principles to their natural and legitimate results. A Federal 
organization without an implied right of secession on the part 
of the minority of the States, in the event of a breach of con- 
tract on the part of the majority, is hardly more valuable than 
a prohibition of arbitrary power coupled with a denial of the 
right of resistance to oppression. The obligations created are, in 
both cases, imperfect from the want of the appropriate sanctions; 
and the enemies of the Convention have not been slow to point 
out the inconsistency between a reassertion of State rights and 
a proclamation of the “absolute supremacy of the national 
“Government and the indissolubility of the Federal Union.” 


It is probable, however, that the chief difficulties with 
which the new Union party will have to contend will not 
arise from any weakness in their logical position. Their 
real foes will be the passions and the fears of the Northern 
people. Mr. Jonnson has done his best to conciliate the 
former by the prolonged imprisonment of Mr. Davis, but 
there still remains a certain amount of dissatisfied indignation 
that the States which were the cause of the war should 
not suffer, politically as well as materially, from the 
defeat which they have themselves provoked. How far 
any irritation of this kind prevails in the North it is very 
difficult to say, but we may be sure that every attempt 
will be made to excite and intensify it in the course of the 
ensuing electoral campaign. ‘The fears upon which the 
Radical leaders rest a great part of their case proceed from 
two distinct sources. ‘The completeness of the submission to 
which the South has been reduced is suspected by some; the 
permanence of the enforced abolition of slavery is doubted by 
others. The wish to secure every possible guarantee against 
the renewal of the struggle which it cost so much to put 
down is extremely natural, and it is hardly safe to 
assume the acceptance by the whole Northern people of 
the truth that the surest means of ensuring loyalty is to 
remove the grounds of disaffection. It is rather to be feared 
that a section at least of the conquerors will continue, for some 
time to come, to rest their expectations of peace upon the 
extent to which they can imprint the sufferings of the war 
upon the memories of their former foes. The fear lest 
slavery may be re-introduced with a simple change of title, 
is probably less prevalent than the fear of a second 
attempt at secession; but it comes in very conveniently 
to add intensity to that desire of making the South 
smart for what it has done which animates all sections 
of the Radical party. It is very unlikely that the 
negro will be allowed to remain idle, wheu hands are wanted 
to grow cotton, whether the owners of the plantations be 


‘Southern rebels or Northern loyalists; and, ‘in @ sense, all 
compulsory labour may be ed slavery under another 
name. But there is no reason to fear that, under any 
probable conditions of Southern restoration, the negro can 
ever be reduced to a state resembling in any essential 
feature his state before emancipation. Nor is it even certain 
that exceptional legislation will be needed to keep the freed- 
men to regular work. The climate of the Cotton States does 
not lend itself to that indolent squatting which has been the 
great difficulty of Jamaica, and when society is reorganized in 
the South the condition of the black population will probably 
be considerably better than that of the English agricultural 
labourer. How far these common-sense considerations will 
prevail over the fanaticism which is the common property of 
the Abolitionist and the worshipper of majorities, the event 
of the next few months will show. 


THE INFECTED BOROUGHS. 


J age Byronic hero—if we rightly remember that old-world 
bard’s hero, for nobody reads Byron in these days—was 
the gentleman who linked one virtue to a thousand crimes. 
The moral complement of Conrap is the man who has a 
single screw loose in his ethical machinery. Preachers tell us 
that there can really be no “single-sin” Christian, and pro- 
nounce that he that is unfaithful in the least is unfaithful in 
the greatest. No doubt this is so theoretically; but what 
has scarcely been sufficiently considered is the ethnological 
character of virtues and vices. On a large scale, indeed, and 
in a vague way, investigation has often been applied to what 
are commonly called national characteristics. The Oriental 
mind cultivates Religious Mystery; to the Roman has been 
assigned the province of Law; the Celt has not, and the 
Teuton has, a profound reverence for truth; art has been 
reserved to the Hellenic, and commercial industry to the 
British, intelligence. We have heard all this a hundred times, 
but the theory has not been thorouglily worked out. Local 
idiosyncracies might be much more minutely traced. Every 
village, perhaps, has its own moral complexion and its own 
standard of right and wrong. Cornwall, for instance. Why is 
it that, with all the hospitable virtues of that county, wrecking 
is not thought a public or private crime? In the Sussex at 
least of a century back, neither squire nor parson was thought 
the worse of, or perhaps was the worse, for being an 
avowed smuggler. In Yorkshire you may trust a man 
with your life, your purse, your wife, or your character, but 
not with anything connected with horseflesh. ‘So there are 
certain Parliamentary boroughs where, as it seems, every- 
body considers it at election time the proper, virtuous, 
and moral thing to do and to approve of the most roguish 
acts. The problem to be considered is this—whether, say at 
Yarmouth, Lancaster, Totnes, or Reigate, the people are really 
all rogues, thoroughly and completely depraved in mind and 
heart, in fact and intention, and the occasion only brings out 
the total corruption of their character; or is it that they 
are really excellent citizens and trustworthy moral persons, 
except just when the writ comes down? And then the 
inquiry goes further. Are we not all rogues of just the same 
type? It not, why not? What is there in the air of a borough 
to give it a special and exclusive inner life? The minute phi- 
losophers of the day trace these phenomena to an electro-biolo- 
gical influence, and assure us that a subtle aroma or mesmeric 
aura is the secret of the particular development of race. The 
first NAPOLEON’s magnetic influence has diffused itself over the 
whole French mind. Mind acts on mind, and its influences 
are irresistible and eternal. From this it follows that, as soon 
as one enters the charmed circle of Yarmouth or ‘Totnes, it 
is impossible to stand out against the subtle and pervading 
influence of the place. ‘the Man in the Moon's morals 
infect you in spite of yourself. The strong universal will 
prevails over the personal and single will. The life- 
principle of the place controls and pervades the whole atmo- 
sphere of thought and practice. How else can it be accounted 
for that Mr. Brocpen, for example, born in the purple of 
Liberalism, and related to Mr. Bricut, not only did the 
bribery for himself, but was trusted by Mr. Vanpersyt with 
the little private business with which his associate did not 
choose to make himself familiar? ‘The tremendous power of 
the place, over not only the candidates but the residents, is 
best illustrated by the remark made to Mr. Marsuman by one 
of the electors, who professed himself “ ready to lay down his 
“ life for Jesus Curist, but did not consider it to be a sin to 
“ tuke money for his vote.” So, at Tutnes, it is in evidence 
that “ the place had got into that state that the voters were 
“ not ashamed of being bribed.” Oi Reigate it is stated that 
B2 
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since the great Roupett and the famous Doutton introduced a 
peculiar infection into the borough in 1858, it has established 
a character for corruption which it is perfectly ridiculous 
either to deny or to resist. 


The Commissicners who are now taking evidence in 
those pleasant towns Yarmouth, Lancaster, Totnes, and Reigate 
are, we hope, as well skilled in the science of epidemics as of 
law. But on the whole we should be glad if they associated 
Dr. Leruesy and Mr. Simon with themselves. It is very 
tedious to go on with this surplusage of proof as to 
the character of these infected places. What we want to 
know is about the nature of the infection. That it is a 
specific and endemic poison is plain from one remark- 
able fact. At Yarmouth one WitsHak, an innkeeper, went 
out to canvass at the instigation of a Radical doctor, and 
“took the erisypelas in consequence.” It need hardly be 
added that he changed his politics on this sad occasion, and 
has since voted and canvassed on the Tory side. Here, then, 
we have one solid physiological fact; and, with one fact in 
hand, a good experimental nosologist may educe a rationale of 
the disease. If, as some very practical authorities say, 
all virtue and all vice depend on the state of the digestive 
and assimilating functions of the body, why not treat 
Yarmouth with medical rather than political therapeutics ? 
What if a course of quinine or iodine, or drastic purgatives, 
tonics, or alteratives, or sudorifics were to be tried, in- 
stead of the coarse and unscientific remedy of disfranchise- 
ment? It is for the faculty, not for Committees and 
Commissions, to say whether the unnatural thirst for gold 
could be prevented by the prophylactic of iron or mercury, by 
drugs or minerals. But if it really comes to this, that there 
are plague sporules in the English Parliamentary boroughs, 
which at election time are as sure to be developed as typhus 
and cholera are in the East of London, the speaker’s writ ought 
to be accompanied by the establishment of a local Board of 
Health with particular functions. It would be an edifying 
spectacle for the Mayor and Corporation, and all the lawyers 
of the place, to go through a course of medicine before the 
nomination. SypNey SairH once drew a picture of a whole king- 
dom suffering violent agonies by a prohibition of the importation 
of cathartic drugs, and of a nation in extremity for want of its 
rhubarb and magnesia. Old Burton, too, is very precise in 
his enumeration of the herbs and possets which can either cure 
or avert what he calls love-melancholy. Ovin, again, among 
his Remedia Amoris, does not neglect the value of diet and 
regimen in assuaging the pangs of the heart and erotic affec- 
tions. We .are convinced that Parliamentary, or at least 
Borough, Reform must be carried out by the physician rather 
than the politician. The fact that, speaking generally, Scot- 
land has not been visited by the bribery epidemic speaks 
volumes for the view that there is a specific poison which 
has become acclimatized and indigenous, and can only be 
dealt with by the rules of medicine. 


One of the facts upon which a medical expert would 
lay most stress is the analogy which the bribery zymotic 
presents to other recognised forms of disease. It is well 
known that one disease suspends the action of another. 
For example, if a patient has strong tendencies to con- 
sumption, a good fracture may arrest the tubercular malady. 
Vice in one part of the economy calls out reaction in 
another. So the infection of bribery seems to be accom- 
panied by a whole crop of almost exceptional virtues. 
Simplicity and confidence, a trusting and generous temper, 
artlessness and guilelessness, are the virtues which seem to 
find their home in the venal boroughs. Sir Epmonp Lacon’s 
partner, for example, what a beautiful picture is his!— 
the good Mr. NicuTincate, who advanced 1,000/. in 1859, 
and whose charity seems to have grown by its exercise, 
and who, all unbeknown, came down with 4,000/. in 1865. 
Mr. NIGHTINGALE never expected to get repaid; and his 
claim, in morals or honour, to be repaid is repudiated by 
the successful member for Yarmouth with graceful indig- 
nation, as though, between friend and friend and partners in 
business, such a trifle as 5,000/. was not worth a second thought. 
Surely to bring out such a model man as Mr. Nicutin- 
GALE does credit to Yarmouth. Bribery is cheap when it 
produces such heroic virtue as this. Then there is Sir 
Epwonp himself, who pays a lawyer’s bill without reading 
it over; and, not to be overdone in generosity and child- 
like confidence, there is Mr. Goopson, who is perfectly aware 
that he came in by lavish expenditure of money, but where 
the money came from, or where it went, he never knew, does 
not know, and does not care to know. Another fine character 
is made known to us in these revelations—the man who was 


ribed three times by the Tories and once by the Whigs, and, | 


with a fine discrimination of practical justice, voted for the 
man by whom he gained least. His pendant, exhibiting 
another form of virtue, is the voter who actually had the self- 
denial to refuse a second bribe from the candidate in whose 
interest he had already been paid. But though these are the 
saints and choice specimens which election time produces, the 
general level of morality is high. The agents in the bribing 
business are not usually rich men. They are, on the contrary, 
rather doubtful as to their ordinary modes of earning their 
bread. But at certain seasons they are trusted with great bags 
of gold. Mysterious people drop in and fling down “ sweets” 
and “ dust” and “ tools” on shabby counters; ask no ques- 
tions, and hear no lies; and the money is disbursed by these 
nobodies to equally shadowy nobodies—10,000/. here, and 
6,000/. there; and as much as 72,000/.is said (but 49,000/. 
is owned to) to have been disbursed in a single candi- 
date’s career for the honour of St. Stephen’s. And all this 
money slides through the small shabby shopkeeper’s fingers, 
and none of it sticks there. Whoever is or is not honourable, 
it seems to be certain that the people who give evidence 
before the Commissioners never pocket a farthing for them- 
selves. These agents, howbeit shoemakers, or publicans, or 
solicitors, never profit by the charity they dispense. Surely 
to bring out such stupendous virtue as this, and in such a 
class as bribery agents—and we have their own word for it— 
is a result of our election system which ought to make us 
pause before we try to improve it off the face of the earth. 
Bribery, or any other single sin, admitting it to be a sin, 
is surely cheaply purchased if it produces such brotherly 
kindness as that of Mr. NicHTINGALE, such artless confidence 
as Sir Epsonp’s, and such stern integrity under temptation 
as that of their subordinates. 


THE NEW STYLE OF DIPLOMACY. 


ys and public writers naturally are very 
much shocked at the incredible rashness, as they think 
it, with which Count Bismark insists on setting forth the 
difficulties of his situation in the face of all Europe. That a 
statesman should frankly avow that it may be necessary, in 
spite of pacific assurances to the contrary, to fight for the 
position which Prussia has won, appears something worse 
than a confession of weakness. It is a serious breach of alb 
the canons of diplomatic etiquette. Such frankness, it may 
be thought, is a provocation to the attacks of which the 
speaker professes to be afraid. In affairs of State, to recog- 
nise in public an evil possibility is to do something towards 
converting it into evil present and actual. Besides, to 
hint with such unmistakeable plainness that a great neigh- 
bour is playing the part of a hypocrite is rude and uncour- 
teous. If Count Bismark had been a diplomatist of the 
good old high class, he would have been as polite as possible, 
prophesying smooth things in every direction, dissembling 
every danger, dwelling only on his advantages, ignoring every- 
thing but his triumphs and the unclouded brilliance of 
Prussia’s future. Considering the antiquity and strength iv. 
Europe of the diplomatic traditions of reserve and fincsse, 
one cannot wonder at the prevalence of a great deal of 
criticism of this kind. The Emperor of the Frencit 
has, on various memorable occasions, given shocks not 
less violent to diplomatic susceptibilities as to the usages of 
the profession. The Ministers of the United States, too, are: 
habitually perverse enough to insist on throwing aside any veil 
and mask which diplomatic fencers have commonly worn to 
prevent their thrusts from doing any harm. Count Bismark’s. 
freedom of speech, however, exceeds either French or Ameri- 
can frankness, and, with three such Powers against them, the old 
school of diplomatists seem very likely to find that their occu- 
pation is gone. It would not be in any way surprising if a 
time which has witnessed so striking an explosion of many of 
the most deep-rooted political superstitions should see the 
extirpation of the idea that secrecy, artifice, and dissimulation 
constitute the atmosphere proper for international transactions. 
It is hard to see what would be lost with the decay of such an 
idea. Whether Count Bismark avows his consciousness of the 
difficulties around him or not, all Europe knows those 
difficulties, and knows, too, that he is far too astute a states- 
man not to be conscious of their existence. It is quite true 
that, by pulling off a supposed enemy’s mask, by telling him 
you know what he means to do, you may force him to action, 
even before he has quite made up his mind to be your enemy. 
But then, under most circumstances, you are more likely tu per- 
suade him in this way that he will not have to encounter an 
unprepared adversary, and this is commonly the most effective 
means of warning him off. It is pretty clear, for example, that 
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Count Brsmarx’s undisguised resolution is the chief guarantee 
that the Emperor of the Frencu will not have things all | 
his own way about the frontier towns. And the strength of | 
Count Bismank’s resolution comes from the fact, which lies at 
the root of the transformation of the modern diplomatic spirit, | 
that he only expresses the resolution of the nation of which | 
he is the representative. It is because international dealings 
have ceased to be merely a game of Cabinets that the leaders 
can afford to play without concealing their cards. So long as 
the relations of countries depended upon the more or less per- 
sonal aims and interests of a number of individuals, craft and 
reticence were invaluable weapons, and they were possible. 
But the more essentially democratic the political spirit of | 
the age becomes, the more the aims and interests of nations 
supersede those of individuals, then the less is it either pos- | 
sible or desirable to maintain anything like reserve in the | 
transactions between them, or in the probable line of policy | 
which one may be expected to pursue towards another. 
Finesse was indispensable in times, for example, when 
England allied herself with France because Gerorce I. 
wanted aid against the Jacobites, and the Regent of France 
wanted aid against the supporters of Pur. When a Royal 
mistress or a Court favourite could dictate the policy of a 
country, the folly of letting everybody know what you hoped 
and feared and suspected was evident. Individuals have whims 
and caprices, which cannot be counted on, and which, there- 
fore, must be approached with the utmost caution and supple- 
‘ness of management. When, however, international relations 
are determined by large currents of popular force, the set of such 
currents cannot be hidden. Nor would there be any advan- | 
tage in hiding them, because their operation would be none 
‘the less steady or irresistible for being ignored. Count Bis- 
mark might politely pretend, in talking to the Chamber, that 
every aspect of the Prussian position is thoroughly tranquil 
and peaceful. But, in the first place, every member of the 
Chamber wguld still know perfectly well that there is a great 
deal of jealous and uneasy feeling in France, fraught with 
much peril to Prussian tranquillity ; and, in the second place, 
this tide of French feeling would set in just as strongly, 
and work its own way just as thoroughly, however the Ger- 
mans might ignore it. Great and deep forces are not to be 
extinguished or turned aside by a reserved way of talking 
about them. It is plain that, in proportion as nations are 
supposed to be in earnest in their sentiments and views about 
one another, as international politics are business and not 
pastime, expedition in settling difficulties is one of the most 
desirable of all qualities in those who undertake such affairs. 
And nothing is so conducive to expedition as frankness in 
coming to the true issue between the parties concerned. 


Much fault was found with the Prussian statesman for the 


explicit assurance which he so repeatedly gave, that he would | 


be content with nothing short of the exclusion of Austria 
from the Germanic Confederation. He was scornfully laughed | 
at by some, and severely blamed by others, for the supposed 
clumsiness with which he allowed his then powerful adver- 
sary to see his hand. Such an ostentatious display of pur- 
pose was as coarse a violation of all correct notions of policy 
as the rough-and-ready thrust of M. Jourpain’s housemaid 
was of the precepts of the fencing-master. Yet the result 
of this frankness has been that one of the most momentous 
negotiations in the whole history of Europe has been brought 
to un absolute close in less time than it would have taken the 
plenipotentiaries of the old school to settle the question how 
they should sit at the table. If Count Bismark had consulted 
old-fashioned traditions of policy and statesmanlike astuteness, 
he would have carefully concealed from Austria the harsh and 
inexorable resolve which he had formed respecting her. And 
what would the consequence have been? Diplomatists would 
still have been debating and wrangling and refining over the 
preliminaries at Nikolsburg. The Peace of Prague might 
perhaps have been ratified some time towards the end of next 
year. Meanwhile France might have stepped in, and perhaps 
the future historian might have found no Peace of Prague at 
all. In private life everybody knows how much better it is 
to say out at once what it is that you mean to do, and how 
much bitterness is engendered by shilly-shallying and at each 
step concealing the next that you intend totake. There can 
be no reason for supposing that any other rule applies to the 
conduct of affairs of State. Austria would unquestionably 
have been a thousand times more provoked if Prussia had 
kept the intention of excluding her from Germany in the 
background, or had allowed it to be supposed a possible open 
question, until the plenipotentiaries had actually got to work. 


Nobody would now deny that much bloodshed might pro- 
bably ha 


ve been avoided, and certainly very much humiliation | 


of England, if Earl Russet had said as straightforwardly what 
he meant to do, and not to do, about Denmark, as Count 
Bismark did about Austria. And the mention of Earl 
RussELu’s name suggests the remark that frankness is not 
identical with blunt, dry, caustic rudeness. The famous 
despatch declining to co-operate with the Emperor in his 
scheme for a European Congress may perhaps be pointed 
to as a sample of what the new style of diplomacy comes 
to. But in truth it was nothing of the sort. A man ma 
be very firm and a thorough political plain-dealer, and still 
keep a perfectly civil tongue in his head. In that case, 
it was necessary, or at least it was thought necessary, to 
say No as distinctly as possible, and there was no occasion 
for gushing or apologetic diffusiveness. Still less was there 
any occasion for the curt refusal which was actually sent, 
composed in the tone in which a soured cook might decline 
an offer of marriage. It is the business of a Minister to be 
able to say a disagreeable thing in a dignified and conciliatory 
manner. The despatches of the French Foreign Munister 
who has just been displaced may serve us models of this 
valuable art. 

The more completely the burrowings of secret diplomacy are 
exchanged for the open utterances of statesmen in the front rank 
of authority and responsibility, the greater will be the space on 
which the direct influence of public opinion can be brought to 
bear, and consequently the greater will be the encouragement 
to people to form their opinions correctly. We laugh now 
at the secrecy in which, a hundred years ago, it was thought 
necessary to enwrap most transactions of State. Half the 
affairs of nations seem to have been entrusted to Secret Com- 
mittees of one sort or another. Every negotiation appears to 


| have been full of delicate points to which the air of publicity 


would have been fatal. This preposterous affectation of 
mystery has been hugely diminished, but there is still a great 
deal more of it than is either necessary or healthy. Of course, 
if Mr. Darby Gairritus were to insist on Lord Stan.ey giving 
each night while the House is sitting a résumé of all the letters 
that have been written and received during the day at the 
Foreign Office, the Secretary would exercise a sound discretion 
in declining to accede to the request. But this would 
be rather because such a proceeding would be a waste of 
time than from any apprehensions that it might be dangerous 
or politically inconvenient. The clear tendency of the times, 
both in England and on the Continent of Europe, is towards 
increased publicity with reference to national intentions and 
desires. Even the silent statesman who till a few months ago 
held the threads of European politics in his own hands in his 
cabinet at the Tuileries, has done something to popularize 
diplomacy ; and the reticence with which he is charged as the 
proof of a cunning mind is more probably due to an inability 
to come to quick decisions than to any sinister reluctance to 
divulge them. The spread of this tendency to publicity and 
plain-speaking is so desirable that one must be exceptionally 
ingenious to discover a single objection to it. MacauLay 
truly said that diplomatists, as a class, have been more dis- 
tinguished by their address and their social pleasantness than 
by generous enthusiasm or by austere rectitude. If this be so, 
those who desire a little more generosity and rectitude in 
international politics will not regret a proportionate decrease 
in the influence nnd control of mere diplomatists over public. 
affairs, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AT TAVISTOCK. 

Hts RUSSELL was quite right in being early in the 

field with his testimonials for the office of Schoolmaster 
Abroad. It is astonishing what an amount of latent knowledge 
and unpractised skill in the pedagogic art the Parliamentary 
recess brings out; and in a few weeks the local Institutions. 
and Atheneza and Mutual Improvement Clubs will be alive 
with unusual activity, and with the presence of Peers and 
M.P.’s who are ready and willing to relieve themselves of all 
the suppressed literature and science which they have secreted 
in London. The late Premier has just published his 
“ Inaugural Address delivered at Tavistock at the Fifth 
“ Annual Meeting of the Devon Association for the Advance- 
“ ment of Literature, Science, and Art.” Inaugural is a very 
fine word, but what in this case is inaugurated we are totally 
unable to guess. Every year that the Devon Association 
exists, perhups, it is “inaugurated.” But is Earl Russet the 
augur? or is he inaugurated? If so, what does he in- 
augurate—himself, or the meeting? It wants an augur to tell 
us. “Inaugural” we suppose, for the newspaper sense of the 
word is sufficiently vague, means superficial. Anyhow, 
it does so in the present instance. “ Literature, science, 
and art "—this was the little all which Earl RusseLt pro- 
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posed to consider. In eighteen pages of large print he has | 
traversed the whole field of human inquiry, and has taken a_ 


bird’s-eye view of the entire range of the world’s history, and 


of the progress of mankind from the earliest times, with a 


the rein to his pony, for the noble animal which he bestrides 
has not acquired the dignity of even a hobby-horse. The 
“muse of poetry and the muse of history” are canvassed ; 
and we are told how, quitting the august themes of princeg 


luminous synoptical prospect of what we are to be some cen- | and warriors, the poet has, in these latter days, dwelt 


turies or secles hence. As to art, certainly Lord Russett is | 


silent, and for the very conclusive reason that, because 
Reynotps was born in Devonshire, and EastLake, a native 
of the county, has recently died, he has nothing to say on the - 
subject. The whole passage has such a grotesque and ridicu- 

lous resemblance to a reason that we quote it:—“ The 
“subject of art I shall not venture to touch. The county 

“ which produced Sir Josuva Reynoips, and which has had 

“ lately to lament the death of EastLaxe, is a native soil for 
“art, and needs not my feeble commentary.” What is 

meant by a feeble commentary on a county we know not, as | 
the Earl was not supposed to be writing a topographical 

dictionary ; but why the fact that two considerable artists — 
were Devonians relieved the inaugurator from discoursing on | 
art in Devonshire at all, is still more difficult to understand. — 
A little larger application of this argument might relieve | 
the Earl, and a good many other noble and senatorial | 
lecturers, from their annual labours. England has pro- | 
duced Mitton and Swakspeare, Bacon and Newton, Gisson | 
and Hatiam. It is the native soil for literature and science, | 
and needs not “ my,” nor any, feeble commentary. 


Then about science. ‘I shall avail myself of the assistance 
“which a friend of mine of high scientific reputation has 
“‘ kindly afforded me.” The anonymous friend’s notes were | 
simple enough. The photograph, the clectric telegraph, and | 
the state of the British Museum, together with the recent | 
generalizations of science, are summed up in a single 
sentence. ‘These last “ are those of the conception of force , 
“as being centred in points of space, not in points of 
“matter; of the principle of the conservation of force; 
“ of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, galvanism, chemistry, | 
“neuricity, as being modes of force; and, finally, of their | 
“‘universal convertibility into each other.” We here see | 
something like the key to Earl Russex’s political career. 
His last Administration has certainly illustrated this great | 
generalization of modern science. The late Government | 
evidently displayed this “conception of furce as being | 
“ centred in space, and not in matter.” Most certainly | 
the force of the Earu’s Cubinet was, if anything, in- 
space; very diffused and ambient indeed, and assuredly 
not centred in points of matter. Like heat and light, | 
the Whig conception of force was that of a latent and im- 
ponderable element, whose existence, whatever it was, was 
shadowy, doubtful, and impossible to define or assign or. 
measure. REeIcHENBACH’s od force is a very fiir image of Whig 
conservation of force; and when the Larl, reading from his 
scientific friend’s hint, “ alludes,” as he says, to their universal | 
convertibility into each other, he must have felt that he was 
only describing the political jorce of his party, and its tran- 
sition or convertibility into Brightism, Adullamism, Con- 
servatigm, Toryism. From which we conclude that the 
microcosm is only the shadow of the macrocosm ; politics the 
echo of the voices of the universe; and the British Govern- 
ment, and its late administration, the pale reflex of the laws 
of the everlasting harmony and purpose of creation—if there 
is any creation. Before quitting the pure bouudless fields of 
theoretical and abstract science the noble lecturer becomes 
practical. ‘“ We have in this country a Museum . . . but so 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined, that the examination of our vast | 
“ collections is impossible and their possession useless, while | 
“science pauses in despair before the giant cf false economy 
“where he stands with uplifted club ready to strike back | 
“the rash intruder who would penetrate into the mys- | 
“‘teries he conceals. Let us hope that another year will | 
“not pass away without an ample graut for enlarging the | 
“ British Museum, &e.” If there is a giant and a club in | 
the case, it is the first time that Earl Russet, has been 
classed among the sons of Anak; but did it not occur to 
his Lordship that, as he has been in office for twenty-five 
years, and Prime Minister three times, he might as well 
have not left it to his political enemies to make that ample 
grant which has been persistently urged upon him and 
his party for as many years as they have held office? If, 
us is true enough, the state of the British Museum is a 
national disgrace, who is more responsible for it than Earl 
Rvussett himself, and who more interested in its enlarye- 
ment than the Beproxp family, whose property surrounds it 
on every side? 


In the spacious fields of literature, its state and “ changes 


“during the last and prevent century,” Earl gives 


with delight on the charms of home. We are bid to listen 
to the simple lays of the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and the 
bubbling of Cowper's tea-kettle ; and, as regards history, we 
are assured that the State Paper Office is a more trustworthy 
guide than “ the legends of ancient Rome, which Niesunr and 
‘“Georce Lewis taught us to distrust.” Then, after a passin 


introduction of that detestable bore, the New Zealander, an 
the ruins of St. Paul's, we have some deep reflections on the 


Europe of the future. There is much to be said for small 
States; or there was much to be said, as witness Athens and 
Florence. But nowadays the tide of events seems to be running 


in favour of large kingdoms. There is much to be said for ° 


them ; for the little principalities of modern Italy and mes | 


are not encouraging. We must be careful not to absorb sm 


communities “ without political necessity,” and so on. Then, 


_as regards the religious tendency of the times, everything 


seems to be aguinst centralization. We have relaxed perse- 
cuting laws; let us go on in a spirit of forbearance. “ If ye 
“love me, keep my commandments,” is the substance of the 
Gospel; and when we do this we shall understand the Gloria 


| tn Excelsis—and so the lecture ends. 


The lecture is what women call a sweet pretty lecture. It 
is all about everything in general, and nothing in particular, 
We have heard it all before, and there is not one single word 
of originality or novelty in it. Nor a single old thought 
dressed up even in the imitation of novelty; platitude, common- 
place, and the most elementary, sketchy, general sort of know- 
ledge, which is no knowledge at all. Now pemmican, the 
condensed and consolidated essence of meat, is one thing, dish- 
washings are another. There is no call on Earl Russext to be 
an authority in literature; but there is a call on‘one who has 
a name of a sort, and who has occupied the very highest posi- 
tion which an Englishman can obtain, not to sink to the level 
of a country curate’s penny lecture. It is no disgrace for a 
statesman to have nothing to say on the subjects which Earl 

RussELL handles; but it is a disgrace to say your nothing, and 
to say it with such abject nothingness, Men as little skilled 
in art and literature and science have lectured before 
Earl Russert — Lord Patmerston, for example. But 
there was always this to be said for the Romney pro- 
fessor, that he kuew he was fooling, and not fooling 
admirably. Lord Patuerston was dull, and Earl Russe 
is dull—dull to the lowest siage of dulness—but then he does 
not know that he is dull. His predecessor did. We are not 
saying that a Premier retired trum business might not edify 


and instruct his friends and neighbours even in an “ inaugural 


“ lecture.” He might, if he were a great man, having dealt in 
great affairs, say much worth listening to. But Earl Russewy’s 
| talk is not worth listening to; not worth saying, not worth 
‘reading, and, above all, not worth printing. If the 

necessities of talking at Tavistock were so pressing as 
that this poor flimsy lecture was forced out of the late 
| Premier, it was at any rate within his own choice to let 
it die as fast as its frail organization had any strength to die. 
Earl] Rvssevt has preferred to add another leat to his literary 
works, and his last work certainly does not promise to enjoy 
greater fame than his little novel, his little tragedy, or his 
little history. He should have remembered the advice which 
fortunately Joun Bunyan did not follow :— 


‘Some said, John, print it; others said, Not so; 
Some said, It mizut do good; others said, No. 


SYMPATHY WITH NATURE. 


EOPLE who are fond of giving very sublime reasons for very 
simple actions, and of gilding over honest motives with 
superfine pretences, sometimes urge as a plea for their summer 
holiday that it refreshes their sympathy with nature, This phrase 
has a deep sound about it, which makes it excellently calculated 
to take one in, io a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Sympathy 
with nature is one of thove sentiments which, since the poetic 
revival at the beginning of the century, have been cousidered 
essential to every well furnished mind. It is a piece of the stock 
equipment of modern character. The man who lacks it is looked 
upon, and justly so, as an incomplete being. Only it is far from 
ceriain that every one who cries out about Nature does in truth 
enter into her kingdom. In this as in other religions, there is to 
be heard enouzh, and too much, of cant and insineere convention~ 
ahty. ‘Tbe passion for the wonders and beauties and horrois of 


| the external world, like most other high emotions, is av atiractive 


thing for holluw-1mitded people aud simpletons to counterfeit, j ust 
because it is high, ‘Yo tuose who do not exumine tuo closely, atl 
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another and still more prevalent imposture in the same matter. A 
school of younger men has arisen—nor do they lack a consecrating 
bard — who persuade themselyes that sympathy with nature 
means, and means exclusively, a fiery revelling in her sensuous 
delights, added to an abject grovelling before her sterner moods, 
What they call sympathy is, in fact, a mixture of a drunken fond- 
ness for bright colours and heavy scents, with a dismal conviction 
that these are only meant to befool us while we are being crushed 
under the feet of malignant ruthless gods. In time, the thought of 
the malignity and the ruthlessness becomes as attractive to them as 
the joys wuich they frantically purvey for their senses. Among 
other reasons for this is the deep consolation which reflections upon 
the malignity of fate bring to minds inflamed with spite and de- 
testation against their kind. The man whose belief never goes 
beyond the gratification of his own senses cannot fail to despise 
and hate all who arrange the objects of life on wider principles. 
He likes to gloat over the cruelties of destiny, because, though 
visiting himself too, they will still curse these objects of his 
hatred, and repay them for the vile sin of exalting reason, instead 
of feasting and inflaming their senses. It pleases him to reflect 
that the gods are “too great to appease, too high to appal, too far 
to call,” and he is willing to defy them for his own part, for the 
glee which they provide for him in the distresses laid upon his 
neighbours. 1n such cases love of nature is only another name for 
hatred of the human race. 

But sentiments of this kind are not properly understood un- 
less we know something of their source. The existence of 
so hideous a state of feeling is largely due to a reaction 
against the old notion that Nature isa sort of Mistress Hannah 
More — that the spirit ef the universe is an old lady with 
a thoroughly well-regulated disposition according to the best 
English principles, the presiding genius, in short, of a Minerva 
Academy. Tucker says that when he was first taught his prayers 
he “ used to have the idea of a venerable old man, of a composed 
benign countenance, with his own hair, clad in a morning-gown of 
a grave-coloured flowered damask, sitting in an elbow-chair.” The 
vulgar notion of nature is not less homely, nor less irrational. 
Contempt and resentment were sure to arise against this puny 
starved conception of the gigantic forces and processes both of 
the heart of man and of the universe outside of man. But it 
would be a very grave misfortune if this resentment were 
to continue to fow in channels that are far more pestilent 
for mankind than the misconception which gave birth to such 
resentment. For this lustful hugging of nature is, in truth, the 
kindling and feeding of all those barbarous anarchic passions the 
control and moderation over which has been the aim of all pro- 
gress. They are the field of civilization’s first and most essential 
victory. The new sympathy with nature, so far as it means 
antipathy to man and contempt for him, is one of the most 
violently explosive social forces that have ever been discovered. If 
the idea of self-denial is to be expunged from the list of the 
things worthy of contemplation, and the practice of self-denial 
frow the list of things worthy of cultivation, then society must 
inevitably fall to pieces. If all men and women are to insist on 
drinking to the dregs the cup of every desire of their animal nature, 
without a thought of the eilects which may flow from their gratifi- 
cation, then it is plain that most of the business of the world will 
come to a standstill. People will have no time to labour, and they 
will have no inclination either, for, self-control being a pale-blooded 
and trumpery virtue, there can be no reason why the idle should 
not help himself to whatever he may want from the stores of 
the industrious. There can be no more deadly and baneful in- 
fluence than one which teaches men to prefer anything under 
the sun to the happiness of the whole mass of sentient creatures. 
Beauty, truth, justice, every virtue, every pursuit, every taste— 
they are all good because, and just in so far as, they aug- 
ment this stock. 
extension of happiness and the corresponding curtailment of the 
too wide domains of pain and misery, is doing the worst ill that 
can possibly be done to his whole character. After all, the end of 
everything is living. Conduct is at once the aim and the test of 


all our learning and thinking and striving. The man lives most | 


perfectly whose most constant happiness is found in the conscious- 


ness that, in doing the best that he can for himself, he is also doing | 


Whatever makes a man indifferent to the | 


the example of tigers and tigresses? Everybody admits, it may 
be said, that pity is a duty, and to insist on this is to insist on a 
truism. But truisms need to be repeated in the face of a mis- 
chievous paradox. They are only useless when everybody concedes 
them. An evil spirit has arisen which scotls at pity, inviting us, 
eee of helping, to stand easily by and laugh at the great human 
comedy. 
Nothing among the curiosities of mental history can be 
more odd than that this temper should find its origin or its 
, chief encouragement in a distorted passion for external nature. 
Acting on a healthy spirit, the contemplation of the order of life 
and growth and constant change in material things would seem to 
be the surest instrument for Kensding humanity and evenness of 
mind. For contemplation of nature tends, above all other thin 
to fill people who are susceptible of deep feeling of any sort with 
awe, and few states of mind are so favourable as this of awe to 
the development of wide sentiments of beneficence. Awe, unless 
it be the servile awe of the gaping uncultured clown, is one of the 
most ennobling of all emotions, and no emotion has any title to be 
called noble at all which does not throw a man into d 
harmony with everything that is going on around him. To widen 
the circle of his sensibilities, and to discover the wisest means for 
making these sensibilities of use in the world, are the two great 
aims, though perhaps not distinctly realized, of the philosophic 
liver. The creatures, albeit creatures of genius, who skip to and 
fro raving about their sensibilities, and basely indifferent to the 
feelings and interests of the rest of men, may have a wordy 
sympathy with nature, but it is worth not much to themselves, 
and nothing at all to mankind. They contribute less to the existing 
stock of good things than if they had been virtuous tinkers. 
Perhaps one of the most certain signs that the true meaning of 
sympathy with nature has been more extensively recognised in 
our times, in spite of the growth ot this new and plague-stsicken 
school, is the visible spread of the idea that every sentient 
' creature ought to be treated with humanity, just as much as the 
members of our own species. As a corollary to that advance of 
enlightenment which prevents us from maltreating lunatics and 
burning ugly old women, we have learnt, though not very universally, 
the propriety of consideration for all sorts of ugly and foul anim 
and reptiles. Loathing and terror in the presence of hideous 
and monstrous shapes has become exchanged for a gentle pity. 
It is seen that these dumb and helpless things have a capacity for 
something which at least passes with them for pleasure. ho 
that has read it can forget the French poet's picture of the black 
venomous toad squatting meekly on the edge of its stagnant 
ditch on a summer evening, and relishing in its own humble way 
the calm of the surrounding scené? There are plenty of grown- 
up people of cultivation still to be found who would scarcely feel 
that they were doing anything very wrong if they gave the poor 
monster a poke with a stick, or set a dog on to plague him. But 
there are fewer people now of this involuntary unreilecting 
devilishness than there were twenty years since, and the 
whole tendency of the modern spirit is to make such people 
fewer still. Respect for happiness, even in the rudest and most 
uncouth shape which we can imagine happiness as assuming, 
is more widely perceived to be one of the first of social 
duties. There are all sorts of mistakes and affectations per- 
petrated by kind-hearted but weak-headed persons who try 
to make others happier, unconscious that they are going on 
principles that must eventually augment the general stock of 
inisery ; and it is right that these mistakes and ailectations should 
be exposed and denounced. Still the spread of the universally 
beneficent temper in which they have at least a partial origin is 
one of the most essential conditions of fhe progress of civilization. 
And even when most thickly set in defects of taste and judgment, 
such a temper is unspeakably to be preferred to the childish 
cynicism of brainless young men about town and worn-out old 
_ men at clubs, or the empty ravings of men of genius who mistake 
grossuess for passion, and unrestsained sensuality for nature 


THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


it’ is probably by this time understood, even at Vienna, that 
Italy is something more than a geographical expression. Such 
strange things have happened within the last three months ‘hat it 
is just now even less safe than at other times to venture upon 
rophecies, We will therefore not pretend to foretell what may 
be the state of things at Rome at the end of this year, but as to 
Venice the case seems clear enough. If we were to say that 
Austria has been restored to the Italian Kingdom, we should seem 
to be uttering one of the strangest of paradoxes. Yet the ex- 
_ pression would be strictly correct. There has been more than one 
Austria in the world, because more than ong kingdom has had a 
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things seem v ; and whatever commonly passes for | the best that he can for every being that is capable of havin 
is ely imitate because its distinctive notes are only dis- | done to it. Supposing it as fiery of 
cernible by few. Sympathy with nature has its own marks, | never weary of crying aloud to us, that Nature hates us, and that 
stamped plainly upon all who are endowed with it, but the | the gods are never found by our prayers. Is not this all the more 
world is not very careful to distinguish the true marks from | reason why we should be as gods to one another? Nature may 
the false. ‘There is no eud to the spurious forms which | be as stern and implacable as they say, but at least she has been 
have passed current for genuine, and it is scarcely agreeable to kind in implanting the capacity for pity in the souls of the 
reflect how many of them still survive, in spite of the steady creatures she has abandoned. This single boon may in some sort 
movement of the last two generations towards the true spirit and atone for the lack of all other good gifts, if there be such a lack. 
‘ meaning of nature. The tourist who tells you that he is going Granting that we are left alone on the face of the earth, does it 
to Switzerland or Italy to freshen his passion for nature generally follow, or is it reasonable to suppose, that the only thing for us to 
means by it a passion for dawdling in the sunshine with nothing do is to borrow all our motives and mould all our passions from 
on his mind. And, of course, there isno harm in such a taste. It 
is much more creditable than a taste for dawdling about with 
foolish young women, or over a wine-bottle. To be able to 
luxuriate in simple sunny inactivity is a quality of a healthy cha- 
racter. But there is nothing gained by giving a fine-sounding 
name to what is, after all, only useful laziness, and is wholly un- 
fruitful of positive results upon character. If, however, nothing 
is gained by such a counterfeit as this, at least there is no great 
harm done, beyond conferring on a man a shade more of self-satis- 
faction than he is entitled to. This is more than can be said of 
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frontier province to the East. One Austria, one Oestreich, has 
indeed obtained a strange and unhappy prominence in the history 
of the world; but its mere name it has shared with several other 
districts holding an analogous geographical position in their 
several kingdoms. The ple of the East of England, the 
North-folk and the South-folk narrowly escaped being the 
Austrians of our own island. If East-engla-rice had only been cut 
short into Zast-rice, the thing would have been done. Germany 
itself, as a whole, was the Austria or Austrasia, the Eastern 
Kingdom, of the great Frankish Empire. Within Germany, the 
Eastern Mark, the Mark against the Magyar, was the Austria of 
Germany—the Austria which we have just seen forbidden to be 
German any longer, and bidden to settle its differences how it may 
with its neighbours to the further east. But the Italian Kingdom, 
as well as the German Kingdom, had an Eastern frontier; it had 
therefore an Austria of its own. The Austria, the Eastern 
dominion, of the old Lombar realm, roughly coincides with the 
territory which the German Austria has just been constrained to 
set free. The ancient “ Civitas Austria” has unluckily vanished 
from modern maps; but the extent cf the ancient Italian Austria 
is well ascertained. Its western boundary was the Mincio ; it took 
in Trent and Trieste ; it did not take in Istria or Venetia strictly 
so called. The peninsula and the lagoons did not become Italian 
in any sense till after the name of the Italian Austria was forgotten. 
Till the day of Campo Formio, Venice had never bowed to either 
a German or an Italian King. She found her interest in preserving 
her nominal allegiance to the Eastern Empire, till she felt herself 
strong enough to do without any sort of dependence on Kings 
or Emperors anywhere. 

Italy then has recovered from the German Austria by far the 
greater part of her own ancient Austria. But she has by no 
means recovered her ancient northern frontier, as it stood after 
the great partitions of a thousand years back. About the time 
which the Imperial historian so often and so unluckily chooses to 
round off a period, the frontier of the Italian Kingdom took in all 
that has been claimed for it and a great deal more. The boundary 
line of Italy and Bavaria ran close by Bauzano or Botzen, and the 
Duchy of Carinthia was altogether cut off from the Adriatic. We 
need hardly say that the Eastern Margrave, the German King’s 
deputy in the German Austria, had not yet made his appearance 
anywhere in those parts. On the other hand, it is as well to 
remember that the Italian Kingdom of those times did not take 
in Savoy. The wrong done in the matter of Savoy was far 
more in the annexation of the province to France than in 
its separation from Italy. France seized on a province to 
which it had no legal, historical, or natural claim; the 
inhabitants of the province were degraded from a higher to 
a lower political level; but the Italian Kingdom suffered no 
geographical wrong. The third alternative offered at the time 


was the obvious one. When Victor Emmanuel gave up the last 


remnant of the Burgundian heritage of his house, that last remnant 
should have shared the fate of the more favoured, not the less 
favoured, portions which had gone before it. Savoy should have 
been promoted like Vaud, not degraded like Bresse and Bugey. 


Again, the frontier of Italy then, and for ages after, took in the | 
_ the Emperor, yet the Emperor remained, if possible, further from 


present Swiss Canton of Ticino. Here the claims of language 
and geography are met by a higher consideration. The free 
citizens of t 


at Canton have no wish to become the subjects of | 


any man. We have indeed heard rumours that some of their | 


German Confederates would not be sorry to get rid of them. 
But we must protest against any such notion. We can well 


believe that Ticino lingers, both politically and otherwise, behind | 


Ziirich and Bern; but what then? The German members of 
the Confederation should remember that their forefathers held the 
Ticinese in abject bondage for nearly three hundred years, and that 
their manifest duty therefore is, not to kick them out of the house, 


ences may be remarked between the two. Germany and Ital 
are the 2 oms of modern Europe in which the ro 
authority absolutely died out. The process is familiar to the 
despotic States of the East, where nothing is more common than 
for the satrap of a distant province gradually to develop into an 
independent prince. Thus, within ordinary European vision, the 
Ottoman Empire has been practically dismembered between the 
Prince of Roumania at one end and the hereditary viceroy of 
Egypt at the other. But Germany and Italy are the only European 
Kingdoms which have absolutely fallen to pieces, gradually and 
naturally; the foreign intervention which in Germany hastened 
the event being, after all, only the occasion and not the cause, 
But Italy fell to pieces far sooner and far more completely than 
Germany did; on the other hand, Italian unity has been actually 
restored, while German unity is still only talked about. These 
differences, past and present, may profitably be drawn out a little 
more at length. 

There can be no doubt that the main reason why Germany and 
Italy both fell to pieces was because Germany and Italy were united* 


_under one King, and because that King claimed to be Emperor 


and Lord of the World. The Emperor was theoretically too great 
to act with any practical effect as the local King of any particular 
Kingdom ; therefore both his Kingdoms fell to pieces. But he 
was still less able to act with any practical effect in his Italian 
than in his German Kingdom, because in Germany he was com- 
monly a resident native, while in Italy he was commonly a non- 
resident foreigner. Consequently his Italian Kingdom fell to 
ieces much sooner than his German Kingdom did. With 
‘rederick the Second all permanent and practical exercise of the 
royal power in Italy ceased; succeeding Kings reigned only by 
fits and starts, or, like Charles the Fifth, reigned practically 
enough, but purely by the strength of foreign armies. Another 
cause too, besides the non-residence of the sovereign, contributed 
to make Italy fall to pieces sooner and more completely than 
Germany. In Italy the centrifugal force was far stronger. In 
Germany the free cities were formerly far more numerous and 
more important than they are now; but they were never 
dominant; they always remained exceptions to the rule of 
princely government; it was enough for them to preserve 
their own independence, without subduing or absorbing the 
surrounding nobles. The only parts of Germany where these 
rocesses did extensively take place fell away from the main 

erman body, and assumed a distinct existence as Switzer- 
land. But in the most flourishing times of Italy the cities were 
everything. They were not only independent, but actually 
dominant ; they divided the land between them; princely rule 
became the exception; the nobles were subdued or compelled to 
receive the Somcbieo of the cities. Now the tie to a feudal supe- 
rior is felt much more strongly by a prince than by a city. Italy 
then, if only as being emphatically the land of cities, naturally feil 
asunder far earlier and far more completely than Germany, which 
was emphatically the land of princes. Even when so many of the 
commonwealths fell under the yoke of domestic tyrants, though 
the new brood of princes constantly sought to legitimize their 
claims by the purchase of some feudal title and investiture from 


exercising any real authority within their walls than he had been 
while the cities retained their freedom. 

Germany thus always retained a certain measure of connection. 
The King ceased to be, except in name, a King, but he remained 
the President of a lax Confederation. A common Diet and com- 
mon tribunals, however weak was the authority of either, still 
kept the nation in some degree together. But from Italy every 
trace of connection passed away. The Italian States were neither 
represented in the German Diet nor had they any separate Diet 
of their own. No Aulic Council, no Imperial Chamber, sat in any 


but, if need be, to bear with them and to raise them to their own | Italian city. The Ss. and commonwealths became abso- 


level. 


| lutely independent 


th of one another and of anv common head. 


In all this a gm lecture we have taken the existence of a The very existence of the Italian Kingdom was wellnigh forgotten. 


Kingdom of It 


aly for granted. We trust that, after all our labours | It formed no part of the Imperial style. The King of Germany 
-on that head, we have no reader under the rank of Emperor who and Jerusalem seemed more hopeful of the recovery of Palestine 


luoks on an Italian Kingdom as a novelty. To be sure, popular | than of the a of Lombardy. That there was such a thing 


imagination knows only two Kings of Italy before the elder 
Buonaparte, and those unluckily never called themselves Kings of 


as a Kingdom of Italy in the sixteenth century was left to be 
guessed from such facts as that Charles the Fifth, though he did 


Italy at all. Odoacer and Theodoric never bore any such title. ' not take the trouble to go to Milan, did send for the Iron Crown 
But, starting from the partitions of the ninth century, in which all | for his coronation at Bologna, and that an English statesman of 


later European politics have their source, we find a Kingdom of 
Italy a portion of the European system as natural and as 
universally received as a Kingdom of Germany or France. The 
Kiagdom of Victor Emmanuel is emphatically the restoration of 
something old, not the creation of something new. The only 
novelty is in the boundaries; but few countries retain their boun- 
daries unchanged at the end of a millennium. The Kingdom has 
lost somewhat to the north, and has gained much more exten- 
sively to the south. That is to say, the present Kingdom takes 
in the dominions which, in the days of the old Kingdom, were in 
the hands, partly of the Byzantine 5 a artly of Maho- 
metan Sultans. If anybody is wronged by the Ttalian Kingdom 
taking in the whole peninsula and most of the adjoining islands, 
the Emperor of Morocco, not the Emperor of the French, is the 
potentate who can put in the most decent claim to a rectification 
of frontiers. 

The Kingdom of Italy, whose crown was so long united on the 
same head with that of Germany, has undergone a destiny which, 
on the whole, bears a considerable analogy to that of the sister 
Kingdom, while at the same time some very instructive differ- 


ing A time could speak of Italy as a country “ where the Emperor 
is King.’ 

Italy then became, for all practical purposes, not a Kingdom, 
not a Confederation, but an assemblage of perfectly distinct States. 
It was thus that it was enabled to become a far more lively image 
of ancient Greece than Germany, or even Switzerland, ever was. 
Between the principalities and commonwealths of the peninsula 
there was just the same sort of connection which existed between 
the States of ancient Greece. They waged war on each other, 
they hated each other, as Otto of Freisingen remarked in the 
twelfth century, with a bitterness which they did not show 
towards foreign enemies; and yet, in the midst of all this, a feel- 
ing of common patriotism for Italy as Italy does ever and anon 
peep forth. In Greece one Greek State fought against other, one 
Greek State employed the money or the ships of the Barbarian to 
overcome another, and yet every Greek had a certain kindred 
feeling for every other Greek, and ever and anon it was felt that it 
was a shameful thing for Greeks to seek Barbarian aid in Grecian 
warfare. So in Italy, men did not scruple to bring French, 
German, or Spanish troops into the country, and yet a counter- 
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current of feeling opposed such doings, and the for the ex- 
ulsion of the Barbarians showed that national Italian patriotism 

id exist. But it was simply a sentiment, sup orted by no poli- 
tical institution whatever. e German was linked to his fellow- 
Germans not only by a sentiment, but by the outward and visible 
ties of the Empire and the Diet. 

Why then has Italy, which split asunder so much sooner, and so 
much more completely than Germany did, altogether outstripped 
Germany in the race towards complete unity? The mere fact of 
utter disunion has had a good deal to do with it. Germany 
had always a kind of union, enough to satisfy some minds alto- 
gether, enough to suggest itself to others as the germ out of 
which a real union might be developed. Italy had nothing of 
the kind; it has leapt from utter disunion to complete consoli- 
dation all at once, or as soon as Louis Napoleon would let it. 
As we are assured by the Zimes that the policy of the Tuileries 
towards Italy has been “consistently generous and considerate,” 
we are bound to believe that the foreign bondage of Rome and 
Venice was allowed to continue, that the abortive scheme of a 
sham Italian League was put forward, that every hindrance was 
placed in the way of the union of Tuscany and other States, only 
to keep things from going a little too fast. Certainly things have 
gone very fest, and it the French ~~ would have let them, 
they would have gone faster still. Italy is now far ahead of 
Germany. The fact is that the utter disunion of Italy led to its 
utter misgovernment, and its utter misgovernment led to a far 
louder cry for unity than has arisen in Germany. Some Italian 
States were held in bondage for centuries by foreign sovereigns; 
others had sovereigns of their own who were mere viceroys 
or puppets of foreign sovereigns, younger members of their 
families for whom an Italian province supplied a convenient 
establishment. But the German princes really were German 

rinces; since the fall of Napoleon, no part of Germany had 
Ce under foreign rule; and, strangely as the dominions of the 
native princes had been chopped and changed, there was com- 
monly some corner of each principality in which the dominion of 
the princely house was rea Vy ancient. And, grossly as many 
of the German States have been misgoverned, none has of late 
years reached the same height of misgovernment as the late 

nies of Naples and Parma, There was much in the con- 
ition of Germany to offend every patriotic German, but there 


- was nowhere the same grinding oppression and humiliation which 


weighed down many parts of Italy. We see the result. The 
Italians were actively eager to get rid of their princes; the 
Germans were simply indifferent to theirs. The men of Hanover 
had not thought it worth while to make any active exertion to get 
rid of their King; but they thought it just as little worth while 
to make any active exertion to keep him. 


A FRENCH MARRIAGE. 


~~ French theory of matrimony has of late been rather 
gaining ground in England. The marriage of affection 
on which we were formerly disposed to pride ourselves is so 
often confounded with the marriage of caprice that a natural 
reaction has set in in favour of the marriage of convenience. 
Love matches, it is said, have a trick of turning out ill, and, 
whether this be true or not, there can be no doubt that a great 
many of the unions so described are by no means conspicuously 
happy. Probably, however, a more accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances would show that a large proportion of the marriages 
thus hastily grouped together under a common name have very 
little in common with the genuine article. In the days of Gretna 
Green the simple fact of an elopement was considered fully suffi- 
cient to make the marriage one of affection; and even now the 
same complimentary euphemism is constantly employed where 
thoughtlessness or self-will would be far more appropriate terms. 
It is always assumed, by a sort of charitable hypothesis, that a girl 
marries for love when it is impossible to assign any other good 
reason for her doing so; and consequently the practice has to 
bear the blame that ought by rights to be reserved for cases 
where the determining cause is either love of excitement, or 
desire of change, or a simple wish to go counter to her father 
and mother. Of course, if every girl who, influenced by these or 
the like motives, insists on marrying a man without either know- 
ledge of his character or experience of his temper, is set down as 
having married for love, there will always be plenty of unfavour- 
able instances upon which an adverse critic may rely for proof of 
his position. In this way love in a cottage comes in for all the dis- 
credit which justly attaches to a cottage without love. It is not 
every dinner of herbs that is better than a stalled ox; and young 

ies who try the experiment of dispensing with the more sub- 
stantial food had better make sure that they have secured the 
accompaniment which will alone make the herbs palatable. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that the mariage de convenance should 
have gone up in public estimation when its rival is thus unfairly 
Weighted in the race. Mr. Trollope, in one of his recent novels, 
expresses his wonder at the woolly prudence which English 
young ladies usually display in the conduct of their matrimonial 
projects, and certainly the average daughter seems as little inclined 
as her parents to run any pecuniary risk in that direction. It is no 
function of ours, however, to depreciate the virtue of prudence, 
and if we take occasion to illustrate its application by a recent 
French ome, we disclaim beforehand all idea of pointing an 
adverse moral in doing so. 


| But if the Count de Tolna asked much, he h 


teristics he required in a hy of the advantages which he 


religion in his wife, he cannot dispense with gentleness and good 
humour; and he himself against the supposition that, in 
asking about her relatives, he means that he intends to admit them 
to his intimacy, by the remark that, though he has a great many 
of his own, he “ only visits them in turn every five or six years.” 
much to offer in 
return. Enclosed in the same letter, but written, diplomatically, 
on a separate sheet of paper, appeared an enumeration of his own 
good — He has improved his mind, he tells Madame de 
Vilna, by “ travelling for pleasure and instruction in various parts of 
the world.” He is “a good Christian,” and gives away a great deal 
in charity. In connection, however, with this meritorious practice, 
it seems to have struck him that’ his wife may wish to increase 
or limit his bounty, and he consequently adds, “but I never 
suffer any one to dictate to me what I am to give.” His 
youth—he was then forty-two—was in a —- i- 
ment, and he modestly “ fancies” that his tastes are still those of 
an officer and a gentleman. Possibly a reminiscence of the tastes 
of some of his ——s in arms induced him to explain that he 
does not drink or play, that he never was in debt, and that he has 
never kept mistresses. And yet all these combined virtues have 
not raised him too high above the common level. He is still 
human, and fond of concerts, theatres, and races—indecd he 
“likes public amusements better than drawing-room life.” Still, 
even pleasure is to be pursued economically. He “cares little 
for high society or sumptuous living,” and though his position 
as a chamberlain makes it necessary for him to pay visits to 
great personages, he says nothing ont entertaining them in 
return. Even when bent on his favourite “pleasure tours,” he 
still has a mind, and “takes no servant.” He is much 
occupied in literary pursuits, and is the director and proprietor 
of a journal from which, as he is “altogether devoted to the 
French Emperor,” politics are strictly and most appropriately ex- 
_ TF eee he plays the piano and the organ, and smokes a 


at 
To this letter Madame de Vilna replied by asking for further 
information respecting the Count’s fortune, though she assumes 
that on this point his reply will be satisfactory, as she be- 
lieves he “is too much of a gentleman uselessly to trouble the 
virgin heart of a young girl.” It appears that M. de Tolna 
had sent a number of his paper with his letter, and Madame de 
Vilna gives proof that she read it critically by asking leave 
to “say that she thinks the philosophy of proverbs remarkably 
well handled.” We may suppose that her inquiries as to money 
matters were answered as she wished, for a few days later 
Madille. Laure makes her first appearance on the scene by 
writing to her lover. “I have long desired to write to you,’ 
she begins, “and now ”— having ascertained that her child's 
virgin heart will not be uselessly troubled—“ Mamma allows it.” 
Nothing can be more exact than the correspondence between the 
characters of the two lovers. The lady’s views of life “are alto- 
gether conformable ” to the gentleman’s. “ You like travel,” she 
cries; “sodo I.” You smoke—we will smoke as much as ever 
you like.” The Emperor of the French “possesses her entire ad- 
miration.” Drawing and music have always been her “greatest 
resource,” and she desires nothing better than to have opportuni- 
ties of going on with them. Literature—observe the graceful 
allusion to the non-political journal— will have great charms for 
her when she is able to follow it more seriously ”—by correcting, 
perhaps, her husband's fs. What she still wants in educa- 
tional completeness she is eager to supply. She will be glad to 
learn riding and swimming ; thinking, we + that, with the 
Count’s economical views of travel, it is hard to say to what 
mode of locomotion she may not be reduced, And she has no 
doubt that his valuable advice will soon perfect her in house- 
keeping. “ You are »” she adds, “and therefore indulgent.” 
Such an eager desire for self-improvement would of itself be a 
sufficient proof of modesty and submission, but the young lady is 
not satistied without a more pronounced depreciation of herself. 


Count Sigismond Festetits de Tolna is an Hungarian nobleman 
of large fortune, and Chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria. 
This exalted office does not seem to cary ‘with it any 
ticular duties, as from 1847 he has been a constant cordon, 

| except when he has been resident in France. At Paris, in 
| the ay summer of 1864, he saw and loved Mademoiselle 
| Laure de Vilna. He first ‘met her at an evening party, and 
| as soon as he became conscious of the dawning passion, he — 
himself, after the most approved precedents of his adopted 
| country, to the young lady's mother. He laid before her, in 
| the first instance, a candid and _ statement of the charac- 
; young, virtuous, and of noble birth, though it appears from 
| another part of the correspondence that, on this Aas head, 
he was not disposed to be exacting. He stipulates that she 
shall be in good health, and that she shall not object to smoking. 
r He requests to be informed what are Madlle. de Vilna’s ordinary 
occupations, and adds the somewhat vague question, “Is she 
too religious?” Further, he inquires how many relatives she 
| has, — whether “she likes pleasure tours.” Then, anxious 
| apparently to disabuse his correspondent of the idea that a — 
| fortune excuses its possessor from the practice of frugality, he 
goes on, “ Does she understand eter Cay and is she economical 
| and regardless of frivolous luxury?” Altogether, indeed, he is 
| most laudably anxious that none of his expressions should be mis- 
| understood. Although he wishes only for a moderate amount of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“T have, alas!” she tells the Count, “no marriage portion to | 
bring you but the sweet hope of rendering = happy.” At this 

int, however, Madame de Vilna seems to have thought that her 

ughter was making herself a little too cheap, for the sentence is 
completed in a different handwriting by the words “and my youth 
and beauty.” Then the letter winds up with an invitation to 
dinner—“ Mamma expects you, and I wish you particularly to 
come.” 

What could be more praiseworthy than the whole course of 
this negotiation? From first to last it was conducted on those 
strict business pees the neglect of which is alleged to be the 
cause of so much unhappiness in English marriages. The greatest 
frankness characterizes the lover’s addresses, the most admirable 
anxiety “not to trouble the virgin heart of a young girl” 
at too low a figure marks the mother’s reply. It is discouraging 
that the sequel of the story should answer so imperfectly 
to its beginning. These admirable letters have just become 

ublic property, as part of the evidence in a suit for divorce. 
Ihe marriage took place three weeks after the despatch of the 
oung lady's letter, and the honeymoon and a great part of the 
ollowing winter were spent in those “ pleasure tours ” in which 
Count de Tolna had found so much of his bachelor happiness. 
During this time the husband carried on a brisk correspondence 
with his mother-in-law, the gist of which was that he felt com- 
pletely disappointed in his wife. The French papers—more 
reserved in this respect than our own moral journals—decline 
to insert these letters on account of the freedom with which they 
discuss the most intimate details of married life. But we can just 
gather that the Count’s yearnings for affection were lamentably 
checked by the coldness with which they were received. Madame 
de Tolna took to painting her face—not, it seems, with a view of 
enhancing her beauty, but to prevent the Count from kissing her; 
and she carried that very moderation in religion which he had 
stipulated for to an extreme, since the moment she went to bed 
she fell asleep directly, “ without thinking of God or her husband.” 
The Count’s emotions, thus thrown back upon himself, seem to 
have found a vent in the systematic thwarting of his wife's 
wishes, diversified by gross insults in the presence of his servants, 
and even by an occasional beating, until at length the victim has 
applied for a legal separation. The Court has deferred giving 
judgment until it is in possession of further evidence; and as 
Count de Tolna also threatens to institute a similar suit on his 
own account, the Parisian world may yet hope to be furnished 
with more complete information respecting the history of this in- 
teresting couple. 


NATIVE OPINION IN INDIA. 


R. VISHWANATH NAYARAN MANDLIK, Pleader in 
Her Majesty’s High Court, Bombay, will, we trust, pardon 
us if we use a pamphlet which he has just published as a con- 
venient peg for a few general remarks, without entering into the 
question which he has undertaken to discuss. Not that we at all 
wish to imply that his pamphlet is unworthy of special considera- 
tion. It bears upon an important subject—the contemplated 
annexation of Mysore—which has recently attracted, for an Indian 
question, considerable attention in England, and seems not unlikely 
to attract still more; and it comes before the world with a very 
= introduction, being dedicated, by permission, to Sir George 
lerk, now member of the Council of India, and twice Governor of 
Bombay. But it treats, almost exclusively, the strictly legal and 
technical aspect of the Mysore Rajah’s recent adoption, and, how- 
ever interesting to those specially concerned, or however valuable 
may be the opinions of Kuliukabhatta, S’aunaka, Yadnyavalkya, 
or Baudhayana, we fear that the general English reader will 
not care much whether these eminent authorities do or do not 
recognise the right of the paramount power in India to interfere 
with the practice of adoption in lesser States. But, apart from 
the merits of this particular question, we are heartily glad to 
find a native of India appealing to the public opinion of this 
country, and that too in a style which would not discredit a 
well-educated Englishman. We quite agree with the author of 
the pamphlet before us, that “the views and feelings of the 
natives of India are not properly made known to Briti:h states- 
men in England;” and we think there is some truth even in the 
bold assertion that, “ if the natives of India had had the moral 
courage to lay unvarnished accounts of their grievances before 
their rulers, and if these had been freely ventilated and impartially 
inquired into, the mutiny and rebellion would never have , 
occurred.” 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the British rulers of 
India have to contend is the impossibility of finding out, with 
any degree of certainty, what the natives really think or wish. 
Destiny never played a stranger trick than when she brought | 
into such close proximity races whose standpoints in religious, 
political, and social life differ so essentially as do those of English- 
men from those of the most prominent nations of India. On 
some of the most important questions with which states- 
men can be called on to deal, it seems impossible for the one, 
unless he has half lost his nationality, tully to realize the 
point of view which instantly and instinctively presents itself to 
the other. Not only is the Hindoo character, with its quaint 
mixture of childishness and acuteness, simplicity and subtlety, | 
one of the hardest upon the face of the earth to understand, | 
but there is age ee one to whom a problem of this kind 
presents so much difficulty as it docs to an Englishman. As a. 
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according to Mr. Kaye, marred in a special de the splendi 
abilities of Lord want and 
thetic insight into conditions of character and life wholly different 
from our own. Lord Dalhousie could not see, or at any rate could 
not realize with sufficient clearness and certainty to act upon his 
conviction, how a custom which in his eyes appeared utterly 
without value or meaning, and the idlest creation of accident or 
caprice, might by the Hindoo be regarded as one of his most 
cherished and inviolable rights. The incapacity is essentially Brit- 
ish, and, as a national characteristic, is scarcely less attributable to 
mee of race and the profound belief that whatever is British is 

st than to the want of imaginative sympathy pointed out by 
Mr. Kaye. At any rate, the two defects go hand-in-hand, and 
reinforce each other. When, at Vellore, our officers brought about 
a massacre, and all but a formidable mutiny, by insisting that the 
native soldier should wear a new style of headpiece, their insane 
rashness may have been partly due to their utter inability to com- 
prehend that a Native might attach as much importance to the 
shape of his hat as a good Christian to the Sacraments; but it was 
also due to their thoroughly British conviction that the military 
discipline in which they had themselves been brought up was su 
vastly superior to every other that its minutest forms ought 
zealously to be maintained, no matter at what risk or cost, 
Tn like manner, when we hanged a Hindoo for forgery, it was not 
merely because we failed to entertain the point of view from 
which forgery appeared a venial, not to say amiable, weakness 
in Hindoo eyes, bat also because we felt it our duty to bestow 
upon the benighted natives the inestimable blessings of British 
law. In the same admirable spirit, we should no doubt have 
transported a Mahomedan for bigamy, if sundry recollections of 
Biblical heroes had not come to his aid, establishing a traditional 
association between polygamy and the East. 

Robinson Crusoe’s first act when he got ssion of Friday 
was to put the unfortunate savage, who had hitherto enjoyed the 
free use of his limbs, into a full suit of clothes. The act was 
done, in all kindness and honesty, to give Friday the speediest 
possible insight into the blessings of civilization; but if he had 
shown his gratitude by braining his benefactor, what impartial 
historian could have blamed him? The Briton’s first act, when 
he gets a nation under his control, is to put it into a full suit of 
British customs. If the customs do not happen to fit, so much 
the worse for the nation. The unfitness only proves its inferiority 
in all that constitutes civilization; and if it is so foolish as 
to struggle to retain its own barbarous fashions, then, in its own 


nation, we all labour more or less under the defect which, 


| interests, no less than in those of humanity, it must be quietly 


but firmly coerced. To this day there are I[nglishmen of 
ability who laugh at the notion that the greased cartridges had 
anything to do with the great mutiny. Yet these same men 
would think a Brahmin a fool who laughed at the notion that a 
Scotch Covenanter could prefer death to being preached at by a 
respectable fellow-citizen In a white gown. And the Scotch 
horror of a surplice gives but a faint and feeble notion of the 
Hindoo’s horror of whatever physical pollution involves loss of 
caste. Nor has this incapacity of ours to look at questions from 
the Hindoo poiut of view displayed itself only in such occasional 
illusions as a contempt for “the story of the greased cartridges,” 
or that memorable theory about the correct shape of the military 
hat which led to the massacre at Vellore. It has pervaded and 
coloured our whole policy in India up to the present day, from 
the time when we first felt ourselves sufficiently secure of our 
position to disregard all but the most formidable and obvious 
native prejudices, and were able to take up pretty nearly 
what line we pleased. There is certainly something marve!lously 
unphilosophical and unstatesmanlike in the cool, contemptuous 
neglect with which we treat some of the most prominent pro- 
pensities and weaknesses of the Native mind. We govern a 
childish, impulsive, and pre-eminentiy vain Eastern race, fond 
of display, amusements, Sennen, and pomp of all kinds, pre- 
cisely as we might govern a nation of hard-headed, calculating, 
canny Scotchmen. An Englishman, as a rule, caves far more for 
power than for the semblance of power. He is often content to 
exercise influence over the puppet whose movements alone are 
watched by the outside crowd; but he would despise himself if 
he Dane the part of puppet, and exchanged substance for 
shadow. Hence he has no sympathy for the exactly opposite view 
of the ordinary Native, who, if he had to choose between the 
external pomp and trappings of power and the real power itself, 
would not hesitate to take the firs:—who thinks more of the difier- 
ence between a salute of eighteen and a salute of twenty-one guns 
than of his actual control over his dominions, and who would rather 
be privately dispossessed of all his authority than be publicly exposed 
to any diminution of the usual official etiquette. No country provides 
better raw material for a titular aristocracy than does India. A 
yard of blue riband, entitling its wearer to certain prescribed pre- 


_cedence on public occasions, would there go as far as a dukedom 


and the Blenheim estates would go in England. And a titular 
aristocracy is exactly the class which such a Government as our 
Indian Government wants. It is not dangerous, for it has not the 
solid power which belongs to vast possessions and wealth ; nor, as 
the new creation of an alien and despotic Government, has it that 
hold upon the affections and imagination of the le which an 
old hereditary aristocracy can scarcely fail to have. Above all, it 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain by the overthrow of 
the administration to whose existenee alone it owes its prestige. 
Yet, after so many years of undisputed ascendency in it 


| 
| 
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sonal just occurred to us that the loyalty of the upper class | appeal is pret 


of natives is worth purchasing even at some outlay in medals 
and riband. A generation or two hence, it will perhaps dawn 

n Anglo-Indian statesmen that the Hindoo’s capacity for 
amusement is not to be measured by that of a Scotch Sab- 
batarian. Like most nations under a despotic government — 
our not wholly uncivilized neighbours, the French, for instance 
—indeed, like all Oriental nations, he must have “panem et cir- 
censes,” and he cares almost as much about the last as about the 
first. He loved his native princes, despite their exactions and 
oppression, partly because their rule was associated with sweet- 
meats, fireworks, and noisy festivities. We argue that, because 
we do not oppress him, we need not amuse him, and hence we 
often fail to get as much gratitude for our good works as the 
rajahs did for their bad ones. If he has the ill taste to prefer native 
rule, this only proves that he is a child who does not know what 
is for him, and that it is our high peas and privilege 
to treat him like one; that is, like a child in a serious family, who 
js well fed, washed, schooled, and sermonized, but on no account 
amused. The Anglo-Indian notion of celebrating the Queen’s birth- 
day in India, and of filling the mind of the childish Native with 
loyal, pleasing, and grateful predilections for the great widow and 
legatee of “John Kumpani,” is to invite about twenty lead- 
ing Natives to a State ball, at which they may gaze upon 
Her Most Gracious Majesty’s representatives gloriously arrayed 
in the awe-inspiring British swallowtail, and may find it as hard 
to understand why English ladies should dance publicly, after 
the fashion of courtesans, as the Briton finds it to understand 
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sure to carry with it some information as to what 
| the natives of India, wisely or unwisely, wish. This knowledge is 
| invaluable to us, and we believe that among Anglo-Indian admin- 
istrators taken individually it is, for the reasons we have given, 
every day getting more and more rare. As the author of the 
pamphlet well says, “ the extreme pliancy of the Indian mind, and 
: the immense depths of Indian forbearance and submission, produce 
| appearances which deceive a casual looker-on into the belief that 
_ the placid exterior is the true index to the entire views, feelings, 
and wishes of the community ;” and we think that this dangerous 
_ delusion can best be guarded against by giving the Natives every 
inducement to come forward aud speak for themselves, 


MR. COLE AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


| F- would appear, from a paragraph in a publishing trade-circular, 
that the notion of having a department for periodicals at 
the Paris Exhibition next year has not been abandoned. The 
| people who manage the English nation in all jobs relating 
| to arts and sciences, and exhibitions of the products of arts 
| and sciences, are still hard at work trying to induce the man 
| of English newspapers and periodicals to send copies to South 
Kensington, whence, after being critically scanned by Mr. Cole 
_C.B. and his emissaries, they will on approval be forwarded to 
Paris. Llere again they will have to undergo a new process of 
| inspection—first, at the hands of the gentleman who decides 
_ whether a journal is pure and noble enough to be allowed to 


why he may not make polite inquiries about the health of cross the French border ; and secondly, at the hands of the officials 


a,native gentleman’s wife, or why a native soldier connects his 
honour in this world, and his happiness in the next, with the 
shape of his hat. 

It unluckily happens, moreover, that this half-contempiuous, 
half-ignorant indifference to Native opinion and prejudice is, for 
many reasons not far to seek, nowadays constantiy on the increase. 


Formerly an Englishman went out to India with the prospect , 
of remaining there nearly all his life, with perhaps one or two | 


visits, at long intervals, to his friends at home. For want of Eng- 
lish society, 1 

Natives, which, whatever their moral character, had politically at 
least the advantage of making him intimately familiar with the 
language, genius, and institutions of the pre he was called 
on to govern. He occasionally became almost denationalized, 
and, half Hindoo, half Englishman, formed an odd connecting 
link between the two races. Now all this is changed. Thou- 


sands of Englishmen go out to India whose sole object is | 
get back as fast as they can. Even | 
the Civilians, who have still a life-long career in the country 


to make money, and 


before them, are no longer dependent upon native society. As 
Mr. Kaye poetically puts it, an avatar of blooming I:nglish 
maidens, with the roses of the western summer still upon their 
cheeks, takes place every season. More prosaically, the matrimo- 
nial market is, to say the least, well stocked. There are propor- 
tionate avatars of frisky matrons, so that non-marrying and 
marrying men are alike supplied with the usual resources of civi- 
lized flirtation, For misogynists there is a weekly supply of 
European periodicals and books. No one who has a little spare 
cash thinks anything of “running home” for three or four 
months. Nor must it be forgotten that numbers of English- 
men now out of a class who rarely or never went out 
formerly—of a class far more likely to come into rude collision 
with Native prejudices and tastes. ‘They too often, moreover, 
behave in a way utterly fatal to English prestige—a most im- 
portant consideration where the rulers are a mere handful 
among the millions of the ruled. Formerly, even where an 
Englishman om om the bitterest dislike, he was still to a certain 
extent respected and feared as a man whose word was law. Now 
the English “ loafer,” begging his bread from house to house, or 
reeling dangerously drunk about the streets—an object of dread 
and disgust alike to Native and European—is too common an 
object to leave room for the old illusions as to the superiority 
of the dominant race. Dislike tinged with contempt is a very 
different feeling from dislike tempered by fear, and politically 
is vastly more dangerous. As the Englishman becomes more 
and more independent of the Native, and ceases to have oc- 
casion for cultivating with him any but the most strictly 
business-like relations, the Native, in his turn, ceases to acqui- 
esce in the contemptuous superiority of a race no longer in- 
vested in his eyes with magical attributes; and he fiercely, if not 
always actively, resents every real or fancical outrage upon his 
prejudices, and invasion of his rights. It is the opinion of men 
who have spent their lives in India, that, apart from the inevitable 
eflects of the mutiny—eflects which, taken alone, time might be 
trusted to obliterate—the mutual understanding between Native 
and Englishman is not by any means so good as it used to be. 
Each is less disposed to meet the other half way, and each, accord- 
meiys knows less and cares less about what the other wants. 
nder these circumstances, we gladly welcome any attempt by 
a Native to make the “ views and feelings of his fellow-country- 
men properly known to British statesmen in England,” and thus 
“to try to remove all causes of misunderstanding between the 
vernors and the governed.” ‘There is no fear that such ap can 
made subservient to factious or insubordinate agitation. Distance 
and differences of race provide a sufficient guarantee against this 
ee No appeal will carry weight unless it is based on 
grounds that stand the test of dispassionate criticism. And every 


e was often driven to form connections among the | 


| whose business it is to decide whether they are remarkable 
_ enough to deserve a place in their unrivalled comm But from 
' the same paragraph it might be inferred that this truly delightful 
_ scheme is less prosperous than an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Cole 
C.B. and the French Emperor and the Paris Exhibition might 
_ desire. With unaccountable perversity and infatuation the pro- 
prietors or managers of English newspapers decline to send them to 
South = pace oo to be inspected by Mr. Cole. The splendid oppor- 
_ tunity of exhibiting themselves, first at South ye and then 
_ at Paris, is passing away unused. Mr. Cole will probably turn for 
solace to the reflection that whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
| make mad, and that these stubborn journalists, who will not see 
the high honour that awaits them in its proper light, will sink 
| into the contempt and small circulation which their obstinacy 
deserves. But Cole C.B. has all the mercifulness which belo 
_ to true greatness. The trodden worm turns, but he presses his 
goodness on those who scorn it and scoff at it. Though his gracious 
oller has been hitherto despised and rejected of newspapers, he has 
benevolently resolved to give them one more chance. tei a occurred 
to him, or to some of his zealous subordinates, or to My Lords of 
the Committee of Council, that newspaper managers have not 
complied with the official invitation to send specimens to South 
Kensington because South Kensington is so very far off. This, by 
the way, is much too remarkable an admission to be allowed to 
pass without notice. Hitherto we were always told with much 
vehemence and noise that South Kensington was the most central 
spot in all London. It was the very éugadog of the metropolis, 
most accessible, most delightful, and in every respect the very 
lace where it would be a pleasure, not only to send anything, 
ut to pass all one’s own leisure hours. The working-man 
would never have justice done to him until all the picture- 
galleries and other places of intellectual and refined amusement 
were transferred to this convenient spot, close as it is to Bethnal 
Green, Clerkenwell, Spitalfields, Lambeth, and all the other 
places where the mass of the working-men are accustomed to live. 
On the same ground of its sin accessibility, all scientifie 
treasures were to be removed from such fearfully strange and 
inconvenient suburbs as Bloomsbury or Trafalgar Square. After 
we had all been so thoroughly impregnated with this notion, it is 
rather startling to find that South Kensington is so out of the wa; 
that it is too far to send a newspaper thither. A newspaper is 
not ove of those bulky commodities for whose conveyance a 
waggon and six horses are necessary. One would have thought 
that even South Kensington was more or less accessible through 
the homely medium of the penny post. But it is not so. Its 
distance is so portentous, the means of communication with it are 
so costly, uncertain, and entirely different from those with any 
other known portion of the habitable globe, that no news- 
paper manager is willing to undertake the chimerical enterprise of 
trying to avail himself of them. In vain, it would seem, have 
the oflicials sat, prepared to pronounce judgment on any journal 
which should with becoming modesty present itself for the 
critical and erudite inspection of the Minos and Rhadamanthus 
of South Kensington. The modesty of Sogum is even more 
than becoming. It is distinctly excessiv eer mauvaise honte. 
But luckily the South Kensington people are a great deal too 
well accustomed to be snubbed and flouted and neglected, 
to be daunted by any amount of indifference to their impudent 
roposition. Their perseverance is utterly indomitable in the 
face of all kinds of ungrateful buffetings, They insist on 
having the newspapers to send on to Paris, so that the 
Exhibition of 1867 may “become a perfect representation of 
modern society in its various forms of activity.” And, as the 
mountain will not come to Muhomet, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. As the newspapers will not go to South Kensington, 
South Kensington must come half-way to the newspapers. 
a firm in Fleet Street has kindly consented to take in copies 


| 

| 
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of newspapers and periodicals intended for My Lords the Com- 
mittee of the Council—that is to say, for Mr. Cole and Mr. Charles 
Collins, his literary assessor in this interesting business. Perhaps 
the saving of the postage-stamp which will be effected by this 
arrangement may just turn the scale, and decide wavering editors, 
publishers, and pamphleteers. Still the press must, we fear, be 
in @ poor spiritless condition if anybody connected with it will 
allow the expenditure of a penny, or at most twopence, to 
counterbalance the inestimable privilege foreshadowed in the an- 
nouncement that, when the collection is properly arranged and 
bound, “ each contributor’s name will appear in a report to be 
made on the collection by Mr. Charles Collins, who has been 
directed to superintend it.” One would have thought that even 
the expense of a cab would scarcely have appeared too high a 
price to pay for an honour like this. There must be a decay of 
patriotism, too, apart from mere love of personal glory, which is 
very mournful to think of. For it will be recollected that the 
main object of sending this collection to Paris is to “convey to 


foreign nations some idea of the enormous amount of periodical | 


literature for which there is a demand in England and its depen- 
dencies.” What will foreign nations think of the loudly vaunted 
press of this great and free country if there are only a few 
shrivelled representatives of it? Possibly the ungenerous thought 
may occur to foreign nations that the other representatives of the 
press were stopped at the frontier for hinting that French civiliza- 
tion is not the very highest and most perfect that a political 
philosopher can find. 

The writer of the ph which has recalled to mind this 
grotesque piece of foliy is disposed to give the French Commis- 
sioners great credit for having repaired the omission of our own 
Commissioners. Of course anybody who has once been bitten by 
the Exhibition mania may naturally think that you ought to have 
a department for exhibiting pure intellect as well as for other 
things, and such a person may also be likely to suppose that a 
newspaper is the highest effort of pure intellect. If we exhibit 
the activity of our civilization by sending to Paris a wonderful 

nknife with a hundred blades and a corkscrew and a button- 

ook and a weapon for picking stones out df a horse’s hoof 


all in one case, or a dressing-case worth a thousand guineas, or | 


any other costly gimerack, why should we not also exhibit it in 
the form of a newspaper or a magazine? Only, just as the knife 
manufacturer makes a colossal knife, the proper thing for news- 


paper people would be to make their specimen number something | 


equally colossal and sublime. The proprietors of the 7imes, for 
example, ought to get up a copy of their journal expressly for the 
occasion, containing, say, a hundred leading articles, more or 
less. This would , Ae a marvellous effect on foreign nations, 
which is the chief object of desire with Mr. Cole and his 
allies, and would be a much more impressive means than any 
other of conveying to Europe an idea of the size and weight 
of periodical literature in this happy country. It might be 
fairly said that never before had such a gigantic mass 
of public opinion been condensed in so small a space, just as 
the knife man declares that there never before was a knife 
put together with half so many blades. The great thing in all 
exhibitions is to secure a collection of absurd and useless articles 
that will make men, and still more women, stare like bumpkins in 
a market-place. Common sense and practical use count for 
nothing. To be glaring and astonishing is the chief condition of 
gratifying these ravenous exhibition-mongers. A single news- 
paper does not look anything very surprising. But Mr. Cole, 
if the proprietors should be weak enough to comply with his 
oft-repeated solicitations just because of his importunity, 
hopes to get a mass of newspapers, and this might perhaps 
be very big and astonishing. But what could possibly come 
of this fatuous exhibition of a big bundle of printed papers ? 
Would it induce the great patron of the Exhibition to allow a 


single French journalist to dare to call his soul his own in print? — 


Would it induce his Ministers to give up the policy which keeps 


every independent foreign newspaper out of the country? Of all | 


the impudent follies that were ever hatched down at South 


Kensington, this of supposing that the conductors of respectable — 


English journals will submit to be introduced to France on con- 


dition of pleasing the palate of Mr. Cole and Mr. Collins, is the | 


most impudent and the most foolish. It isno wonder that hitherto 
it has proved an egregious failure. ° 


THE ACCIDENT ON MONT BLANC. 


yas Alpine season has again ended with a disaster as dis- | 


tressing, except only as regards the number of the victims, as 
the Matterhorn catastrophe of last year. A young Englishman of 
much promise, successful and highly esteemed at school and 
college, has been killed in a moment by a single slip of the foot. 
In more than one respect the accident on Mont Blanc resembles 
that which cast so heavy a gloom over the mountain excursions of 
1865 ; and it resembles it, above all, in the fact that the life which 
was lost was just such a life as can ill be spared by English society. 
A public journal has little to do with private merit; but those who 
have known Eton and Cambridge in the last few years will be 
able to estimate well what kind of work Mr. Young, had his life 
been spared, was likely to have done in his generation. There is, 


egain, the same story to tell—the exploit of the day performed, 
t 


e summit gained, the roped party moving downwards in high 
spirits step ty ie along the ice-slope. ‘There is a sudden 


slip, of whose foot it matters little; before there is time 
for each man to plant himself firmly in his steps, or plu 
his axe into the snow, the whole are swept off their feet. Nong 
but those who have climbed the Alps can guess how swiftly and 
suddenly, when once the footing is lost, the body shoots down 
along the frozen surface, or how irretrievably the power of 
arresting oneself is lost. There is probably no mountaineer 
alive who could stop himself, after the first ten feet are travelled 
over, on a slope of pure ice—a very rare thing—of even twen 
degrees, or on frozen snow inclined at thirty. Everything, then 
depends upon the rope; and on this occasion, as on the last, the 
- turned traitor, and, instead of arresting the plunge, carried 
all the rest of the Ba headlong down the steep together. In 
this case the sheer descent at the end was not great, and it was 
snow, and not ice, that received the falling bodies ; but it happened 
again, as in the case of Mr. Wilson on the Riffelhorn last year, 
that death came suddenly by a fall which might have been ex. 
= ordinarily to bring no worse result than the sprain or 
racture of a limb. The two survivors were severely stunned, and 
| after great danger and fatigue barely succeeded in reaching a place 
| of shelter. Thus again the terror of the Alps asserts itself, and a 
fresh text is given for a sermon on the perils of ice and snow. 
Climbing is never without its dangers; yet almost all the acci- 
dents which happen on the mountains ought not to happen, 
Fruitful as the last two years have been in accidents, it may be 
safely said that some error, thoroughly understeod and often 
pointed out, has led to almost every disaster recorded. A traveller 
and guide perished on the Titlis last year because they neglected 
the use of the rope. Mr. Wilson climbed though he knew that a 
weak head rendered climbing specially dangerous to him. Mr, 
Hudson and his party ascended the most difficult of mountains 
with one in their company who had never cut steps in ice before. 
| What is to be said this year? It is most important to be able to 
lay down, if possible, the limits of practicable adventure, and to dis- 
| cover how far disaster may be prevented and yet the peaks be scaled. 
| There are two causes which ees been, in this instance, assigned 
_ for the mischance which proved so fatal ; and it will be worth while 
_ to say a few words upon each of them, in order to clear up in 
some degree the misapprehensions prevailing, as may be seen from 
_ the newspaper correspondence, in the popular views of moun- 
| taineering. In the first place, there is the old subject of the ro; 
_ On the evening of the day on which the news of the accident first 
appeared, one of our contemporaries devoted a column to the sub- 
| ject, assuming for the purpose of argument that the rope had not 
| been in use, and severely condemning the party for their hypothetic 
neglect of it. Since the fuller details have arrived, opinion seems dis- 
posed to change round, and the rope is beginning to be denounced 
| as the author of the mischief. Now we must venture to point out 
| that this is a question upon which simple common sense has no 
| chance whatever of forming an enlightened opinion. The con- 
| ditions under which a footing is held and progress is made above 
_ the snow-line are so different from the conceptions which would 
be formed about them by those who have no personal experience 
on the subject, that there is nothing whatever but the actual 
_yerdict of mountaineers which can decide the mooted point. 
_ This verdict is entirely one way. Let it be granted, in a party of 
| four, that the rope affords no protection whatever. Then the 
' danger incurred by its use is increased in the proportion of four to 
one, and cannot exceed this proportion. But it is agreed, by judges 
and travellers alike, that the number of times in which the ro 
arrests a slip are, to those in which it fails to do so, in a ratio 
which might be more fairly expressed by ten, or we might almost 
say even twenty, to one. ‘To all except the most surefooted a slip is 
anything but an uncommon occurrence, and few slopes are travelled 
over of which the gradient is so steep that the tug on the waist of the 
next man, supposing the rope in the first instance to be well stretched 
between them, is very oe towards upsetting him. On the 
moral advantage which the rope is said to bring—that of an 
additional sense of security to all the members of the expedition— 
we shoula not be inclined to lay much stress, and it might fairly 
| be considered as balanced by the positive encumbrance and weight 
which it brings. The great question is, does it generally do 
service? Both this year and last year it has done irreparable 
damage; but, on the whole, it is certain that it does good. No 
_ doubt there are inclines and couloirs so steep that it is better to 
dispense with it; and of these the only thing to be said is, that 
none but the best mountaineers should attempt them. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that in the ordinary route to the summit of 
Mont Blanc there was no slope of this nature to be feared, had not 
Sir George Young, thrown off his guard by the ease with which 
the ascent had been made, brought his party somewhat too far to 
_ the northward while exploring the neighbourhood of the summit 
and preparing for the descent. But the two accidents, taken 
| together, may serve to indicate that the number of such places 
may be more than is generally supposed ; and they may also point 
_ out the advantage of another rule which deserves to be admitted 
into the canon of Alpine ascents—that, when the party is very large, 
“2 may wisely be roped together in sections of three or four. 

‘he circumstance, however, which chiefly seems to separate this 
from similar accidents is that the ascent was made without 
guides. A chorus of blame of course arises from the guide- 
population of Chamouni, and it is even echoed, though somewhat 
more feebly, at home. <A guide, it is urged, would have known 
exactly what the best route was, and, from long practice in his 
art, he might possibly have stopped the fall. It so happens that 
at the end of last season we ourselves pointed out that there are 
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cases in which guides are of little use to good climbers, 
and that to ascend a ree mountain without them might have 
as much interest, or nearly so, as to ascend an untrodden one 
with a guide for each of the party. Now the facts of the case 
are these. Mont Blanc is a mountain of less than the usual 
difficulty. It is ascended almost every day during fair weather; 
it has been repeatedly ascended by ladies; it is accurately 
mapped out, and almost the whole route may be traced beforehand 
from below. During a continuance of fine days there is an abso- 
lute track to the summit. Since the mountain was first scaled, 
but two serious accidents have taken place among the thousands 
who have reached the top. Such is the mountain. Of the 
travellers, Sir George Young is a first-rate mountaineer; he 
has considerable experience, is clear-headed and clear-sighted, 
and, on ice especially, might be considered almost over-careful. 
Jf we are not mistaken, he was one of the two who last year 
ascended the Jungfrau from the north-west side, an exploit never 
before accomplished. The other brothers were active men, and 
at all events good walkers. They had already explored without 
ides some of the passes into the Sixt valley, which, though 
ordinarily simple — were this year harder than usual; and 
but two or three days before the accident they had stood together 
on the tremendous precipices which look down from the sides of 
the Argentiére into the basin of the Saleina glacier. If, under these 
circumstances, we are asked, irrespectively of the result, whether 
it would have been right for them to have taken a guide, we have 
no hesitation in saying that, the mountain being a new one to all, 
it would on the whole have been better todoso. But foolish or 
reckless the attempt certainly was not, and it was not through 
ignorance or inexperience that the accident happened, but by the 
mischance of a careless moment. There are few guides even at 
Chamouni who could have borne the work which the eldest of the 
party went through on the day and night succeeding the accident, 
with the same strength and courage which he appears to have 
shown; and when three men seem equal to a moderately simple 
task, and one of them is considerably above the average, it is easy 
to understand that an additional protector may have appeared rather 
an encumbrance than a help. Good guides are better than any ama- 
teurs at present are, with perhaps some half-dozen exceptions ; 
but more than one member of the Alpine Club has clim 
harder mountains than Mont Blanc without guides, and even with- 
out companions, 

After all, it is easy to be wise after the event. Many things 
are done every day, and done rightly enough, which it would cost 
little to condemn if once they had led to disaster. Frozen or unbound 
snow, hidden crevasses, falling stones and rocks, are things of 
which the danger may be made small by precaution, but can 
never be absolutely dispelled. Again and again, in spite of the acci- 
dents that do occur, it must be declared that for good climbers 
the danger is very small. Those only have a right to con- 
demn Alpine ascents who are ready to profess that security 
should be the chief rule of life. It is nt wrong to incur a 

at risk for the sake of the common good; it is not wrong to 
incur a small risk for the sake of health and pleasure. There 
have been ~*~ few men in the world who have ever wantonly 
delighted in danger; there have been very many who have 
ignobly delighted in freedom from it. The good that is lost to 
society through fear is very much more than the harm that comes 
to it from rashness. The golden mean is doubtless the thing 
to be aimed at; but mankind is much more prone to aim too 
low than too high. That a man should perish upon the Alps 
of whom his school and college were proud, young, popular, 
full of health and activity, almost at the very moment of 
entrance on his profession, is a thing so sad that we shall not be 
prone to think of it too lightly. But, seriously and soberly, it 
would be a still sadder thing if that spirit were to perish which 
makes men climb the Alps. Athletic exercises have been perhaps 
too highly valued of late, and have certainly been unduly extolled. 
But climbing is not an affair of silver cups, or of cheering spec- 
tators, or of the betting-ring. Men take to it for what it is 
worth. It is worth some labour, some money, some exposure ; it 
iseven worth the chance of some suffering. How sincerely it is 
to be wished that, with proper foresight and due precaution, it 
might be possible to be spared the further painful question, 
whether it is worth the risk of the loss of precious life ! 


CLERKENWELL HUMOUR. 


he London artisans ought to be very deeply indebted to the 
Clerkenwell Reformers for the satisfactory and inexpensive 
amusements which are provided most Monday evenings for the 
public benefit. The brilliant dramatic spectacle which was got 
up last Monday must have been exceptionally attractive. The 
fun of speechmaking, one suspects, had grown rather tame. You 
cannot hear the same three or four men bawling out the same 

or four assertions, however violent and false they may 
be, week after week, and month after month, without be- 
coming uncommonly sick both of the men and their as- 
sertions. The performers at Clerkenwell no doubt were aware 
that their performances were ceasing to draw. They probably 


felt as disconsolate, when they found that people were tired of 


their random bawlings on Reform, as the proprietor of a booth 
at a fair when the public have lost their interest in the pig- 
faced lady or the blue giant. However, some clever fellow 
among them hit upon a notion which seemed even better than the 


blue giant of Reform, and which, as a matter of fact, proved 
the most successful hit of the season. This h: notion was 
to have a torchlight execution of an effigy of "Ay. Eyre, the 
late Governor of Jamaica. There were to be real torches, 
and a real rope, and the effigy was to be really hung up 
on a gallows. This attractive programme was adopted, and, if 
it was not carried out quite to the letter, at least the promoters of 
the dramatic undertaking were nut to blame. Ona cart, close to 
the waggon from which Mr. Lucraft wields at will the fierce 
democracy of Clerkenwell, stood a sort of gallows or gibbet of 
roper triangular shape; underneath was the doomed effigy, and 

its side “ the ~~ executioner, wearing a crape mask 4 Ja 

e veritable Calcraft.” On the first appearance of this remarkable 
spectacle, the crowd is said to have 
precious figure could scarcely be preserved from what an enthu- 
siastically sympathetic reporter “ the summary vengeance of 
the denouncers of official murder.” However, at this point somebody 
took the chair—a proceeding which is always sure to soothe an 
English meeting—and the 2 wrath became still more fully 
appeased “as numerous torches lighted up with fitful flashes the 
scene.” The artisans are always mr ee by stump orators 
and parasitic journalists on their hard-headed logic, which is the 
complimentary name for that narrow common sense for which 
they really deserve credit. All the artisans present —— of 
this logical a must have been struck with considerable per- 
plexity as they reflected that all this buffoonery was the work of 
the local branch of the Reform League. What on earth has 
Reform got to do with Governor Eyre? Even if he were as 
wicked as the roaring apostles of political virtue on Clerk- 
enwell Green insist that he is, how does this come within 
the scope of the serious objects of the Reform League? We 
fancied that this body was composed of persons desirous of pro- 
moting Parliamentary Reform, and how the fact that Governor 
Eyre probably lost his head and permitted greater severities than 
were really required can by any ingenuity be brought to bear upon 
the necessity of manhood suffrage and the ballot passes ordinary 
comprehension. Surely we may be allowed to wish for an ex- 
tension of the suffrage, without believing that every official who 
loses his head metaphorically should also lose it physically and 
absolutely. What is the connection between a low franchise and 
hanging Governors? Asit happens, the journal which, besides having 
the largest circulation, is the noisiest in the world on the subject 
of Reform, is also most strongly opposed to anything like a prose- 
cution of Mr. Eyre. The Chairman at the Clerkenwell performances 
seemed slightly conscious that there was a missing link some- 
where. So he supplied a link of his own, It was “his opinion 
that the aristocracy of England would, if they dared, treat Joh 
Bright for his ificent speech at Birmingham in the same way 
that the wretched Eyre treated George William Gordon for his 
advocacy of the liberty of the blacks.” This cool remark broke 
the ground as it were. It showed the connection between 
Reform and Jamaica in such a way that the hard-headed logic 
of the audience could not fail at once to recognise it in all its 
ou. The Reform League, or at any rate the Clerkenwell 
branch of it, sympathise very fully with all that Mr. Bright says. 
They think that the aristocracy would like to have Mr. Bright 
hung, ¥ ag as Mr. Eyre had Gordon hung. Argal, they will 
hang Mr. Eyre in effigy. The nice and close sequence of argu- 
ment here is a perfect pleasure for a logical mind to contemplate. 
Unluckily the hard-headed ones were interrupted in their logical 
treat by an incident over which the promoters of the entertain- 
ment had no control. The effigy was accidentally set on fire by 
some flakes that fell from the fitfully flashing torches. “Amid a 
perfect storm of cheering and shouts the figure was consumed.” 

“ While this scene was being enacted, the excitement of those 
who composed the meeting became intense, and from every part of it 
arose shouts and cries which were unmistakeable pronouncements 
of utter disgust at, and reprobation of, those acts of ex-Governor 
Eyre and his subordinates which have made portions of the 
British army and navy — by their barbarity.” Con- 
sidering how very little it takes to make a London crowd shout 
and roar at anything under the sun, we cannot help thinking that 
the writer's interpretation of the “unmistakeable pronounce- 
ments” of the yells and cries and cursings is rather more confi- 
dent than the circumstances of the case altogether justify. We 
will undertake to say that, if a Jack-in-the-Green got afire on 
a May Day, there would be exactly the same unmistakeable pro- 
nouncements on the part of the bystanders. But, however this 
may be, the untimely conflagration was very fatal to the orators. 
The oratorical firebrand grew pale and Sy eye | in the 
presence of the real firebrand. The worst that could happen 
to the unlucky effigy had happened. The effect was as if 
the transformation scene should insist on taking place in the 
midst of the harlequinade. Nobody can care to hear the har- 
lequin bethwacked by the clown after he has just had his 
imagination inflamed by blue and red fire. And avete appa- 
ole, cared to hear the British aristocracy belabo by Mr. 
Osborn or Mr. Lucraft, or whoever it was, after they had seen the 
effigy come to its violent end. It was all very well to stand the 
oratory as the necessary price that had to be paid for the pleasure 
and excitement of seeing the figure strung up, but the audience 
exhibited no inclination to continue to pay the price after they 
had secured their bit of melodramatic enjoyment. Eventually, 
indeed, some ingenious person, probably the inventor of the 
original notion of having a dramatic performance, devised an 
efiective dénouement of a dramatic kind, which appears to have 


me so excited that the 


| 
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been highly satisfactory to the rump of the assemblage. Mr. 
Smith, whose identity is made quite sure by the parenthetical 
assertion that he is Mr. Smith of Hackney, proposed a resolution 
to the effect that this meeting “ pledges itself to assist by every 
means in its power the Jamaica Committee to prosecute ex- 
Governor Eyre, and his confederates in crime, for their horrible and 
unlawful policy.” This very precise pledge was undertaken 
pes and ; and by way, we presume, of redeeming it with all 
possible promptitude, the Chairman immediately made the 
truly startling announcement that the proceedings would ter- 
minate “ by the burning of the Standard newspaper under the 
common hangman’s gallows.” How far this imposing process 
would assist the Jamaica Committee in the task of prosecuting 
Mr. Eyre is a dark mystery. But, anyhow, the operation was 
duly performed “amid a great deal of cheering and groaning,” 
and a copy of our venerable contemporary was unflinchingly 
reduced to ashes. Some remorse seems to have seized the perpe- 
trators of this bloody and inhuman deed, for the meeting im- 
mediately afterwards separated. If remorse was not the motive 
of this speedy dispersion, perhaps it was a just apprehension 
that anything which they could do after this majestic vindica- 
tion of truth and justice would be an anti-climax. They were 
quite right. Unless they could have managed to burn the editor, 
or a batch of regular subscribers, one does not see what 
they could have done to avoid bathos. At the low price of one 
penny the Clerkenwell branch of the Reform League expressed 
their views as effectively as if they had burnt down Lambeth 
Palace, and Buckingham Palace, and the Carlton Club, and all 
other shrines of Conservative adoration. After all, it was worth 
while to stay and listen to a parcel of obscurities screaming out 
truculent nonsense, in order to witness this dignified spectacle of 
the incremation of the poor half-conscious Standard. We hope the 
Jamaica Committee will find that they have had their hands 
strengthened by this glorious achievement. 

The torrid eloquence of the various speakers must have 
been very striking indeed. One of them let his tongue and 
fury so outstrip his discretion as to screech out that, if the 
truth must be told, they were “all Republicans at heart.” But 
this proved much too strong to suit the unaccustomed tastes of the 
audience. The speaker's genial assumption, that they were all of 
one mind in desiring the abolition of the Constitution, was not 
by any means a as from its candour it ought to have 
been. The working-man is, as a rule, thoroughly loyal, though 
possibly the speaker was not very far wrong when, finding he had 
made a blunder, he went on to say that they would be Republicans 
if the reigning Sovereign were not so excellent a person as she 
happens to be. But then few people would be disposed to deny 
that, if by misfortune we should ever again have a debauched 
ruler like George IV. set over us, he would be thought as ill 
of —, as the people at Clerkenwell professed to think of 
Governor Eyre, and would stand a chance of being removed from 
power with something like the same promptitude as was exhibited 
in Mr. Eyre’s case. ven a violent personal deposition of this sort 
would be no proof of a desire to see the monarchic institution ex- 
tirpated. Meanwhile, we take leave to suggest that perhaps the 
follies of the agitators of Clerkenwell Green are not only the 
surest guarantee against the popularity of Republicanism, but 
also, what is a great deal more deplorable, the worst kind of 
injury that can be inflicted on Liberalism. The imbecility of 
dressing up @ buffoon with a crape mask like an executioner, 
of hanging up a figure stuffed with straw, of burning an ob- 
noxious newspaper, of talking stuff about Republicanism — 
all this in connection with Reform is just the most likely thing 
in the world to make people Tories. And it is more especially 
stupid, seeing that the object of the buffoonery is not really con- 
nected with Reform in any way. If the Reform League or its 
branches are going to include in their agitation all sorts of things 
as remote from their nominal object as the Jamaica disturbances, 
Ministers need be in no hurry to prepare their Bill. But 
perhaps Mr. Beales M.A. or Mr. Orator Jones may be shrewd 
enough to foresee the results of such grotesque silliness as that of 
last Monday, and may bid the obscurities of Clerkenwell to 
moderate their zeal. We admit that the burning of the Standard 
under the common hangman’s gallows was the majestic protest of 
an outraged people. Still it does not go far as an argument. 


THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER COMPANY. 


rPuE London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company have 
. had their meeting, and a less jubilant body of shareholders 
never assembled to meet their Directors. The complete history of 
this Company is not yet written; but the occasional glimpses 
which have heme furnished of the rise, progress, and collapse of 
the ———- present a picture of mingled perseverance, 
audacity, and folly. The Company appears to have had a small 
beginning, and in its infancy to have shown a modesty which a few 
short years effectually discarded. As originally projected, the 
scheme was. # mere continuation to Dover of the existing North 
Kent line at Strood; and at one time the opposition of the South- 
Eastern was thought to be so serious, money was thought to be so 
essential to the construction of a railway, and the want of money 
Was 80 conspicuous in the new Company, that when the first por- 
tion of their line was completed between Strood and Canterbury, 
they were content with the running powers obtained over the 


South-Eastern line.from Strood. to London. But the South-Lastern, 


it is said, threw impediments in the way of all traffic passin 
the North Kent os and so, after the: railway was completed te 
Dover, we find the London and Chatham Compan extending their 
system through Farningham and the Crays to Bickley, and ob. 
taining access to London over the Brighton Company’s line vig 
the Crystal Palace, But they met enemies at every step. The 
Brighton Company proved no better friends than the South- 
Eastern ; and after a fruitless struggle, kicked by every Com y 
which had the power, complained against by the public and the 
shareholders alike, and stopped within actual sight of the great 
city, it was perhaps no wonder that they wearied of their bond 
and determined upon their own invasion of London. Once resoly 
upon, the scheme was carried out in a most comprehensive spirit, 
rom Beckenham the London, Chatham, and Dover now come 
into the heart of London wd Herne Hill, either through 
the populous districts of Camberwell, Walworth, and ‘the 
Elephant and Castle country on to Ludgate Hill, or through 
Brixton, Clapham, and Wandsworth to Victoria. At this 
moment they are still dependent, at the Victoria Railway Bridge, 
upon the good offices of another company, but the last obstacle 
will soon be removed; and it is an undoubted fact that, with- 
out any allies save those unvarying and constant friends— 
lawyers, engineers, contractors, and stockbrokers—the London, 
Chatham, and Dover has attained its object, and, through diffi- 
culties of no ordinary description, overcome all opposition. But, 
just when admiration seems to be fairly roused, and a quiet 
sea expected after the stormy waters in which the Company has 
been living, one of those matter-of-fact half-yearly general meet- 
ings takes place of the shareholders, and, instead ot congratulations 
being offered bya grateful proprietary, the Directors are virtually in- 
formed that their successes have made the Company scandalously 
famous. The Report last issued by the Directors, and the meetin 
held at St. James's Hall on August 31, furnish such a financi 
statement of affairs as makes this apparent ingratitude intelligible, 
Commencing with the Report, it appears that the expenditure on 
the general undertaking now amounts to 5,468,210/.; on the 
Metropolitan extension, to 6,480,624/.; on the City lines, to 
1,178,919/.; on the Eastern section to Greenwich, 950,800/.; and 
on the Victoria Station improvements, 685,926/.—making a total 
of 14,764,479/. Inaddition tothese sums actually expended, the Di- 
rectors acknowledge that claims had been made upon them for a sum 
exceeding 1,000,000/. in respect of purchases of land for which 
the Company could not pay; that there were general liabilities 
amounting to 400,000/., and that the accounts outstanding be- 
tween the Company and the contractors were not yet investigated. 
The income account is not so clear; but we gather from it that 
the gross receipts for the last half-year had amounted to 216,1782, 
and the working expenses to 146,329/ The balance of these 
sums appears to be entirely swallowed up in the payment of rent 
charges, rent of station at Victoria, and rents of lines leased 
by the Company ; and it is sufficiently plain that the available 
sources of income are not sufficient to meet the interest on their de- 
bentures, much less to pay any dividend on their preference shares 
or ordinary stock. With these figures and statements the Board of 
Directors presented themselves at the meeting, and a supplemental 
statement was there made, that there had been an over-issue of 
debentures to the amount of 128,o00/. in excess of the sum au- 
thorized by the Company’s Act; that bonds or certificates of 
indebtedness, much resembling the class of security known as 
Lloyds’ Bonds, were afloat in a general sort of way, and to a 
general amount; and that the Company was under obligation to 
Mr. Churchward to the amount of 7,000/. a year up to the year 
1870. 

Such was the bill of fare offered to the shareholders. The 
general explanation given by the Directors for this unpromising 
state of affairs is that it has been caused partly by the delay in 
the completion of the Metropolitan lines, partly by their excessive 
cost rom by the state of the money-market during the progress of 
the works, which, as regards the Metropolitan and City extensions, 
the shareholders are gracefully reminded, were undertaken with 
their full assent. Now it is needless to say—referring first 
to the defence made—that the shareholders would have pre- 
ferred a dependent to an independent system, if the matter had 
been explained to them. Bankruptcy, not profit, was the 
necessary condition of independence. It was the duty of the 
Directors to have had more trustworthy estimates of the pro- 
bable cost of such leviathan schemes; and as it is for the 
express — of having a responsible management that a 
Board of Directors is constituted, the Directors of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company must take the responsibility of 
failure, whether caused by ordinary or extraordinary causes. 
But, in truth, no particular commercial crisis has been the cause 
of the present embarrassments of the Company. The recent 
state of the money-market has merely accelerated that which was 
inevitable sooner or later. For years the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway has been a byword in the mouth of every man. 
The Company has never had any money, barely any credit. 
“ Financial crisis” is not @ term which conveys to the Directors 
the idea either of suddenness or of reproach. It merely repre- 
sents to them the chronic state in which they have lived, 
and to which they are thoroughly accustomed. The theory 
that a man who becomes a Director of a public 
Company should have some practical knowledge of that Com- 
pany’s business meets with a rude shock when tested in the 
case of the London, Chatham, ard Dover Railway. Which 


| of the members of the present Board is supposed to possess that 
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tary business, and finance 


at success, 

But now let us hear the explanation of the present difficulties, 
iven by Mr. Surgey, a stockbroker, one of the Committee 
of Investigation, who seems to have addressed the meeting at 
considerable length. “First of all,” he says, “the sole cause 
of all the mischief, though not irremediable mischief, gentlemen, 
is this, that the London, Chatham, and Dover was a contractor's 
line. Those few words will sum up all our difficulties.” And then 
the er went on to explain that, from the impecuniosity of 
lines coming under the category referred to, a contractor is paid, 
not in sovereigns, but in bonds and preference shares; that con- 
tractors have occasionally severe times as well as companies, 
and under some sudden pressure these securities have to be realized 
at a heavy loss, and a consequent depreciation in value of the 
other stocks and credit of the Company. That the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover deserves to be called a contractor's line we make 
no doubt; but will Mr. Surgey explain why we should not 
describe it as a stockbrokers’ line just as frankly as he tells 
us that it is a contractor's line? Two millions of money 
have been invested, he tells us, by his friends in the different 
securities of the Company. “I have been instrumental,” he 
adds, “to a great extent in putting them in, and I am deter- 
mined to be instrumental in getting them out.” A gentleman 
who has so efficiently contributed to the progress of the under- 
taking is too modest when he describes it as a mere “ contractor's 
line.’ 


We must notice a few special items in the Directors’ Report. 
There is 1,000,000/., it is said, still owing for land. The pur- 
chases in respect of which this little item occurs have been the 
cause, almost exclusively, of the numerous suits in theCourtof Chan- 
cery instituted against the Company for the specific performance of 
their contracts to buy, and in the progress of which suits the Com- 
pany have had to submit to the last humiliation of having a re- 
ceiver appointed of all their income. No estimate is submitted to 
the shareholdersof the probable amountof the costs of these proceed- 
ings. The suits were very numerous; they kept.the Courts alive dur- 
ing the whole of last term. We recollect no single instance where a 
direction for the payment of costs did not follow the decision given 
upon the merits, and the Company will surpass itself if it can 
create stock, preference shares, or debentures which shall take 
precedence of lawyers’ bills. In one respect the litigation appears 
to have produced somewhat anomalous results. ‘The Court of 
Chancery was resorted to by creditors for the purpose of enforcing 
the payment of money duetothem. Some of them may have beencon- 


tent when the point was reached of a receiver being appointed by the 
Court; but others would willingly have seized an engine, a carriage, 
or a truck, and levied execution, if they possibly could have done 
so, and suits which may have been the intended instruments for that 
object appear up to the present time to have defeated it. Again, 
although at the sacrifice of dignity, the Directors have gained | 
= security by means of the proceedings taken against them. | 

they now act as a Board of Management, it can only be under | 


the sanction and supervision of the Court, and for all adminis- 
trative acts they can thus get indemnity. The confession that there | 
has been an over-issue of debentures is perhaps the ugliest of all 
the ugly things supplemented to the Report; and it shows how 
werless a Board of Directors really is when once in the 
ands of mortgagees. ‘I'he legitimate application of the sum 
of 128,000, obtained from the issue of certain new de- 
bentures, was the redemption of debentures which had reached 
maturity. The latter debentures were apparently in the hands of 
Sir Morton Peto, who was their mortgagee, and a large creditor of 
the Company. The 128,000/. is handed over to Sir Morton 
Peto for the ial purpose, as the Secretary of the Com- 
a stated, of redeeming the original issue, but is applied 
the contractor to the reduction of his debt. The trans- 
action appears a — one, whatever the legal rights of the 
contractor may have been, and it seems quite irrelevant—at any 
Tate in a purely moral point of view—that the debt thus wiped 
off, pro tanto, would ultimately have to be paid by the Com- | 
pan But we need not pursue the investigation of figures any 
urther. 


“TI am ashamed,” says Sydney Smith in one of his h 


well-lnown letters on American repudiation, “that the honest 
States of America do not draw a cordon sanitaire round their 
unpaying brethren—that the truly mercantile New Yorkers and | 
the thoroughly honest people of Massachusetts do not, in their | 
Suropean visits, wear a uniform with ‘8. S., or Solvent States,’ | 
worked in gold letters upon the coat, and receipts in full of all | 

ands tamboured on their waistcoats, and ‘our own property’ | 
figured upon their pantaloons.” In the present day we y wwe 
that solvent Railway Companies are counecting their lines and 


ems with the London, Chatham, and Dover, and perhaps 
Scnen enough to bear the contamination of the contact. eA 
some such distinctive marks as those suggested to the honest 


States should at least be adopted by the venturing Companies. 


THE SQUIRE. 


O* the 2nd of August died in London, where he was born, 
George Osbaldeston, “ the best sportsman of any age or coun- 
try.” The fox-hunters of England, who gave to Mr. Usbaldeston 
this title, were at least competent to decide who was the foremost 
among themselves. His pre-eminence seems to have been attained 
by the combination of knowledge of hunting with skill in horse- 
manship. He made hunting the business of his life, and fol- 
lowed it with an energy and devotion which are seldom 
equalled in more serious pursuits. When he was a master 
ot hounds, he would ride all night in order to be at the 
meet next day. Having originally the frame of a “ pocket 
Hercules,” and being habituated to the sportsman’s labours from 
early years, his power of enduring fatigue became almost in- 
credible. He backed himself to ride two hundred miles in ten 
hours, and he did the distance in less than nine hours. He was a 
capital shot; in the cricket-field he was a first-rate performer 
both with bat and ball; and he was moderately neni on the 
Turf. His best racehorse was Rifleman, who was inexplicably 
beaten by Saucebox for the St. Leger in 1855. But it was in 
“the Shires ” that he gained his fame, and the sayings and ~~ 
of “the Squire,” as Master of the Quorn and alterwards of the 
Pytchley, will be remembered as long as the love of field sports 
is felt by Englishmen. 
The following particulars of the life of this celebrated 

man are derived from a biographical article which ap in 
Baily’s Magazine of Sports and Pastimes for March, 1861. We 
are indebted to the publishers of that magazine, not only for the 
facts which are stated in it, but also for the courteous loan of the 
only copy now in their possession of the number which contains 
the article. Mr. Osbaldeston was born in1787. His father lived 
near Scarborough, and although the son was, to use Swift's phrase, 
“dropped ” in London, he may be properly counted as a Yorkshire- 
man. Losing his father at six years of age, he went to reside with 
his mother at Bath, where he took his dirst riding lessons. From 
Bath he was removed to Eton, where his larking disposition 
“brought him into frequent collision with the authorities” 
in a manner which need not be more particularly described. 
On leaving Eton he was placed under the care of Dr. Carr, Vicar 
of Brighton, who was afterwards elevated to the See of Chichester, 
but not, we believe, in recognition of his services in enabling Mr. 
Osbaldeston to matriculate. He did matriculate as a gentleman 
commoner at Brasenose. The biographer mentions that he had 
little to learn in the hunting-field when he went up, but he does 
not mention whether he had taken a degree when he went down. 
Possibly the case of Mr. Osbaldeston resembled that of a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate of more recent times, who was heard to 
say, “If the examiners would only give me something to 
do with my hands or my feet, I could get through well 
enough,” but who could not write a correct account of the working 
of the common pump, although he was able to take up a pot of 
beer with his foot and drink out of it. Having quitted Oxford, 
Mr. Osbaldeston devoted himself, without literary interruption, to 
the business of fox-hunting. That he was well bred for his work 
may be inferred from an anecdote of his mother, who, being told 
that her son had been hurt in hunting, at a time when she was 
keenly interested in a Yorkshire election, answered, “Don’t talk 
to me about my son, he knows how to fall well enough. How 
goes the poll”? He hunted the Burton country in Lincoln- 
shire for five years. Thence he went to Nottinghamshire, and he 


| was afterwards successively master of the Atherstone, the Quorn, 


and the Pytchley. The fame of Tom Sebright, who was first 
whip when he had the Quorn, was only second to his own. “ His 
reign in Leicestershire has ever been regarded as the golden age 
of the chase.” 

At the same time that he was master of the Pytchley, he 
hunted the Thurlow country in Suffolk for two iseasons, goi 


going 
_ through the fatigue of travelling all night and meeting the hounds 


on alternate mornings. His career as master of hounds extended 
over thirty-five years. As a steeple-chase rider he never was 
beaten. In the celebrated match between Clasher and Clinker, he, 
being at the time High-Sheriff of Yorkshire, rode against Dick 
Christian. THe was less successful asa jockey on the flat. His 
riding of Rush at Heaton Park involved him in a duel with Lord 
George Bentinck. On the first day of the races Rush ran in 
the Trial Stakes, and, says the biographer, “ from some cause 
or other, into which we will not inquire tvo closely, he 
was nowhere.” Although, however, Rush ran badly on the first 
day, he won the Cup on the second day ; and Lom George, who 

ad laid against him, applied strong language to the aflair. 
Hence arose a duel, which was happily terminated without 
spilling of blood. It would have been indeed a pity if a pistol- 
ball had interfered with the Squire’s ity for perlorming such 
an exploit as his “great match at Newmarket.” The wager was 
a thousand even that he did not, with an unlimited number of 
horses, ride two hundred miles in ten hours. The match was fixed 
for the Houghton Meeting in 1831, over a course of iour miles. 
“The Squire's preparation simply consisted of gallo; ing 
miles of a morning, which generally took him about two hours 


general mowledge of low, Porlicmer| 
which was once thought essential to the office? Which of the 
nominal Directors does really exercise a control over any single 
department ? We have no right to expect that Lord Sondes, the 
Chairman, or Lord Harris, the Deputy-Chairman, should have 
more than a superficial acquaintance with railway business; and =—_—___"—_ 
ifit has been found by experience that, to promote a big railway, 
it is well to get the active concurrence of noblemen who are land- 
owners adjacent to the line, we do not know that the Chatham 
Company could have made a better choice of their two principal 
officers. But the shareholders ought to look for something more 
mercantile in the other members of the Board; and we cannot 
wonder that, with the Board of Directors constituted as it has 
been, magnificently improvident schemes were entered into, or 
that a confession of bankruptcy has had to follow an apparently | 
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and a half, and the remainder of the day he spent in shooting 
rtridges for the relaxation of the muscles.” ‘The adversary of 
‘ime in this match was then in his forty-seventh year. He used 
twenty-eight horses, and did the distance in seven hours, nineteen 
minutes, four seconds, or, including stoppages, in eight hours 
forty-two minutes. He was able to do full justice to a good 
dinner after his performance. Another and even more severe feat 
was his riding to a ball at Cambridge and back between two days’ 
hunting in Northamptonshire, when he was master of the 
Pytchley. As he was as active in a ball-room as elsewhere, 
he was thus in almost incessant movement for two days and a 
night. He was one of the best cricketers of his day, and “ intro- 
duced cricket into Yorkshire.” He has been known to kill ninety- 
eight pheasants out of one hundred shots. In his seventy-fifth 
year, although he had declined out-door sports, he was almost as 
good at the billiard-table as ever. 

To complete the above sketch of the Squire’s life we cannot do 
better than transcribe from that popular book, Post and Paddock, 
the admirable description which Dick Christian dictated to “The 
Druid” of the match which he rode against Mr. Oshaldeston :— 


Clinker’s and Clasher’s was a great match; they said it was 1,500 gs. 
a-side. They sent for me the night before, did Captain White and Captain 
Ross, and locked me into their room ! then they gave me their orders ; they 
says, “ We mean you to wait, Dick”; I said, “ You’d better let me let the 
horse go along, gentlemen, and not upset him; he’ll take a deal more out of 
himself by waiting.” So I got them persuaded round. Old Driver the 
groom was outside, and he comes up to me—“ What do they shay? What 
do you want to wait for?” So I told him I was to go along, and that 
ang him, it did. We thought it was all right then. We weighed at 

alby, the Squire and I—bless me! I never was in such condition—and 
away we trotted to Gartree Hill. They were walking the horses about, and 
Captain Ross he says to me, “ Clinker looks well.” “ He looks too well, 
Captain,” I said. Then he lifted me up, and he tells me the orders were 
changed, and I must wait. “ It’s giving away a certainty,” says I, “ and 
if I get a fall then I am all behind.” But it was no manner of use talking. 
Sir Vincent Cotton and Mr. Gilmour they started us, and Mr. Maher he was 
umpire. We rode twelve stone a-piece ; I was in tartan, and the Squire, of 
course he'd be in green. When we were at the post, he says, “ Now, 
Christian—I know what your orders are—I do ask one thing ; don’t jump 
on me if I fall.” I said, “ I'll give you my word, ‘ Squire,’ won't.” The 
gentlemen they could hardly keep with us, and some of them had two or 
three horses fixed. We were almost touching each other over Sharplands, 
and just before the road I says, “Squire, you’re beat for a 100/.” but he 
never made no answer. Joe Tomlin and Charles Christian they stood close 
against Twyford Brook; I got well over that. Then we had some rails, 
such stiff uns! Clasher hits them with all four legs, and ciucked the Squire 
right on to his neck ; Clinker took ‘em like a bird. We were each in a mess 
then; the Squire he lands in a bog, and his horse makes a dead stop, it did 
take a deal out of him; then I jumps right into a dung heap, up to Clinker’s 
knees ; we had no manner of idea the things were there. Going up John 
o’ Gaunt’s field we were together, but I turns to get some rails in the corner ; 
he was such a good one at rails was Clinker ; I thought he was winning, 
but deary me, down he comes at the last fence, dead beat. Clinker he lays 
for some minutes, and then he gets up as lively as ever ; the horse looked in 
no manner of form, as round as a hoop for all the world, as if he was going 
to Horncastle Fair. They held Clasher up, and they flung water in his face, 
and he won in the last hundred yards from superior training, and that’s the 
honest truth. Many didn’t like Clinker, but I never got on so good a steeple- 
chaser. I'll tell you one though that was better, that’s Cottingham ; 1 won 
the Grantham Steeple Chase on him, and Mr. Greene bought him for 200 
guineas. How hard “ the Squire” did ride that match day to be sure! I 
went up to call on him one afternoon at St. John’s Wood, and he pointed to 
that picture of the finish, hanging up just opposite the fire-place, and he says 
to me—* Dick, that Clasher and Clinker day beat me a deal more than the 
200 miles.” He was at his horse all the way. 

Here is another sketch from a later “lecture” of Dick Christian, 
which is to be found in Silk and Scarlet :— 

The Squire was the oddest man you ever saw at a cover-side. He would 
talk for an hour; then he would half-draw, and talk again, and often blew 
his horn when there was no manner of occasion—always so chaffy. The 
whips mostly drew the cover while he was talking. Very keen of the sport 
though ; sometimes have two packs out in one day: get away with his fox 
like a shot. After that second leg business, he was a bit nervous in a 
crowd; he wanted a wide berth. At a fence it would be, “ Now it’s m 
turn—don’t press.” If he could get well clear of them he went like a bird. 
He was a rare match-rider across country. I never see a better at that 
game. 

In Baily’s Magazine for the current month is a notice of 
the Squire’s death, from which we borrow the graphic de- 

scription of him as “a little, short, square, dumpy man, 
with a shrunk-up figure, round shoulders, and limping gait, 
with battered features and teeth all set wrong.” ‘The Squire 
beat Time at Newmarket, but Time had his revenge in London. 
Perhaps the most obvious remark upon his career is that which 
we made on the occasion of the death of his comrade of old days 
in Leicestershire, Captain White—that it is almost incompre- 
hensible how a man of such adventurous spirit could be content 
with fox-hunting in England between the years 1805-15. The 
career of Dick Christian is intelligible, for he might have served his 
country through the French war and never have risen higher than 
to be a sergeant of dragoons; whereas, in his capacity of rough- 
rider to many noble lords and gentlemen, he had no reason to 
complain of being kept in the “cold shade.” There are the men 
who go into the army and find opportunities, there are the men 
who go and do not find them, and there are the men who prefer 
fox-hunting at home. As in each of these three classes there are 
many men of nearly equal merit, an English Sovereign may 
venture to say on the death of almost any one of her subjects— 

I trust I have within this realm 

Five hundred as good as he. 
But the Squire’s place cannot possibly be filled. He was the 
pees of a great generation of sportsmen, and he was the last. 


t is true that he was not what is called an intellectual man, and 


just now we have been desired to take notice how intellect has 
a over courage ard bodily vigour, combined with a little 
stupidity, in Bohemia. But, nevertheless, when it comes to maki 
soldiers, Mr. Osbaldeston and Dick Christian, the mastery 5 
— a roughrider, would not be a bad sort of stuff to go to 
work with, 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


T is now understood that a President of the Royal Academy 
may fulfil the duties of his office without doing much ty 
sustain the strength of the annual exhibitions. Artists expect him 
to represent the profession well on public occasions and in society, 
to be a fair man of business, and to have an established character 
for the solid and respectable qualities which in all high positions 
ensure, better than genius, the steady iar gf of inferiors. The 
late President gave consistency to this ideal by himself realizin 
it, and he even added something to it by the unobtrusive display 
of a wide and various learning, always rare amongst artists of his 
country and generation. Sir Charles Eastlake was not a great 
painter; if his name rested only on his painted works, it would 
scarcely survive the rivalry of more gifted artists or the increasing 
severity of criticism ; but he will be long remembered as an accom- 
lished Englishman, whose large information and perfect taste did 
Cane to the profession which looked to him, not as its artistic 
leader, but as its social head. We cannot think that the profession 
is in all respects quite so fortunate in his successor. Many readers 
will remember that Sir Francis Grant, at the Royal Academy 
dinner, took the liberty of telling the Heir to the Throne that 
he was an artist because he took his fences well in fox-hunting, 
and claimed him as a “ brother of the brush” because he had 
had one or more foxtails presented to him in the hunting. 
field. It would be difficult to imagine feebler attempts at wit 
than these, nor could anything be in worse taste as coming 
from the spokesman of a which has pretensions 
to more than ordinary intelligence and refinement, in the 
first public exercise of his functions, and whilst addressing the 
future Sovereign. In the same tone and taste, Sir Francis 
Grant could find no fitter language in which to remind so dis- 
tinguished a guest as Lord Derby that by his exertions in con- 
nection with art he had incurred the trouble of having to make a 
speech, than the phrase, “his lordship has put his foot in it.” We 
refer to these unfortunate expressions in this ‘ag because they 
illustrate and confirm what we have to say of Sir Francis Grant 
as a painter. Those speeches and the pictures which he has 
this year offered to public criticism come from the same mind; 
the degree of refinement and intelligence in both speeches and 
pictures is equal. The jests were not ungentlemanly as gen- 
tlemanliness is unders in the world, and after a day’s fox- 
hunting they might have been passed without notice; but they 
were poor jests, and unsatisfactory specimens of the best things Sir 
Francis could find to say on a great public occasion, after de- 
liberate study and thought. So we say these portraits are not 
ungentlemanly ortraits as ontimagiie ess is understood in 
society, and if they were done merely to flatter their subjects and 
amuse friends we see no harm in them; but when they are 
publicly exhibited as presidential work and as an example tc 
our younger artists, we have a right to criticize them on the 
higher grounds of art. Has portrait-painting, as a fine ar:, 
advanced or declined from the first President to the last ? Of course 
nobody says that a portrait by Grant is to be compared to one 
by Seattle, but, if’ not, why not? The difference of natural 
genius, though that is immense, does not altogether account for 
it. There is another and as wide a distance between the two 
inters in the tone and temper of their whole minds, Sir Joshua 
Resnaiie was primarily a great artist, and therefore possessed a 
degree of refinement infinitely above the standard of mere gentle- 
manliness ; his character as a gentleman in society was secondary, 
and for common use. In Sir Francis Grant the artist has never 
been able to rise above the man of fashion; there is no inward 
force of genius to raise him out of the fashionable sphere. His 
works say plainly that they have been executed by a man who 
has lived in what is called ‘ good society,” but they say no more; 
they have no grace more exquisite than such as commonplace 
people readily acquire in the great world, no depth of inward 
thought, no enthusiasm, and they never show any earnest artistic 


aim. Great artists follow their art with passion; they dream of 


it as saints dream of heaven; it is a kind of religion with | 
and high success in it is a thing to struggle for, and pray for, an 
starve for. After careful study of Sir Francis Grant’s works we 
can find in them no higher sentiment than a due appreciation of 
agreeable ladies and gentlemen as pleasant acquaintances, and @ 
sense of satisfaction in being able to make likenesses of them. 
They occupy the rank in gece | which in literature is held by 
the fashionable novel, in which there are never any men 
women, but only gentlemen and ladies. Out of tenderness for the 
subjects of Sir Francis’s portraits we will not criticize them in 
detail, but we cannot help remarking how very funny the Marquis 
of Tweeddale looks with his gold stick in one hand and sword 
in the other, The portrait is quite alarming; from the stern 
expression of his lordship’s countenance, and the necessity for 
this double arming, we apprehend that he is about to inflict 
severe chastisement on some unhappy and unknown delinquent. 
The oil-sketch of Lady Sophia P pleases us better than 
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any other work by the President. It is quite simple and nice ; 
her ladyship is riding out, and her piebald horse is sketched with 
a directness which reminded us of Velasquez. In this little work 
there is a distinct approach to art; it is not merely professional 
work, but there is a visible trace of an artistic feeling which, if 
the artist had not followed the business cf fashionable portrait- 

inter (enough to ruin the finest genius), might have developed 
itself into something good. 

The hardness and want of life in Mr. Cope’s portrait of Dyce 
are probably due to the fact that it is a posthumous one, but this 
does not excuse its defects of execution. Mr. Cope cannot finish 
anything without putting awkward hatchings where they can only 
do harm. In this portrait we suppose that the heay hatchings on 
the hair are intended to stand for the divisions between small 
locks of it, but what on earth do the hatchings on the lips mean ? 
Mr. Leighton’s picture of Mr. James Guthrie deserves respectful 
mention, though it is a little injured by some obtrusiveness in the 
accessories. The dress and furniture are painted, not too carefully, 
for nothing ever can be painted too carefully, but too prominently 
and completely. It is curious that Mr. Leighton—who, when he 
likes, can be tender enough, as in his “ Painter’s Honeymoon ”— 
should not see the advantage of carrying the same treatment into 

rtraiture, especially the portraiture of women. Mr. Arthur 
Ha hes has painted a charming portrait of Mrs, Thomas Woolner. 
Had this been an ideal figure we should have i praised it 
as quite a new and original conception; but Mr. Hughes has 

robably no higher merit than the still considerable ones of 
cies seen truly and painted well. 

We sincerely congratulate the members of the Edinburgh Col- 
lege of Justice on their portrait of the Lord President M‘Neill, 
by Phillip. It is a very noble work indeed ; the venerable lawyer 
has a look of refinement very rare in contemporary painting, what- 
ever it may be in contemporary life. We have long known that Mr. 
Phillip was a powerful and dexterous pate, but we certainly had 
not given him credit for refinement of this order. This old Scot- 
tish gentleman is equal to the best of those endeared to us by the 
author of Waverley. In other respects too the picture is a fine 
one; the black costume is — in a masterly way, and the 
figure is placed on the canvass without any of that embarrassment 
which vulgar portrait-painters betray by their awkwardness, and 
fashionable ones by their tricks, The portrait of Mrs. Cooper by 
the same artist is less striking, because it shows the artist on a 
track where he has made himself familiar to us for years. If 
this were not known to be a portrait, it would command a ready 
sale as an average picture by Phillip. We know so well how 
Mr. Phillip can paint a fan that the colouring of this one, though 
full of ability, does not particularly strike us; and so it is with the 
other accessories, and even the lady herself seems rather as if she 
had kindly consented to sit to the artist as a model than employed 
him to paint her portrait. After all, what we have just said is 

rhaps a compliment to the artist, for some of the best portraits 
in the world transcend the speciality of portrait-painting, and rise 
into the category of history, or, as in this instance, of genius. 

Mr. O’Neil’s picture of Mr. Arthur Lewis is like the preceding, 
on rather a small scale, but agreeably executed. Mr. Arthur 
Lewis is so well known as a friend to art and artists, that Mr. 
O'Neil did right to associate him with the pursuit he loves by the 
introduction of painting materials. The figure is artistic-looking, 
and costumed in black velvet, with knickerbockers and buckled 
shoes, and Mr. Lewis has the good taste to wear his beard ; so the 
whole subject was an agreeable one to paint. Artists used to be 
very much laughed at tor their tastes in the direction of velvet 
and beards, Even Thackeray was rather hard upon them for these 
tendencies, but it is likely that others who, without following art 
professionally, appreciate it as Mr. Lewis does, will understand 
with him that whatever looks well in a picture may be adopted 
with advantage in actual life, provided there is no objection to it 
on other than iesthetic grounds. There can be no possible objec- 
tion to a costume of this kind, which is just as decent and con- 
os as the prevailing one, and incomparably more agreeable to 

e eye, 

The large portrait-picture by Mr. H. T. Wells, “ Volunteers at a 
Firing-point,” is remarkable for the perfect harmony between the 
character of its execution and that of its subject. These manl 
Englishmen have been celebrated by a painter who is very English 
and very masculine. It may be that this simple and thorough 
manner of work has been suggested by Continental practice, but, if 
80, it has been appropriated without injury to the artist’s nationality, 
and made subservient to the expression of it. If it were the 
custom, as it ought to be, for the nation to purchase a few new 
English pictures every year to enrich the national collection, we 
should be anxious that it should possess this one, as a true 
historical work in commemoration of our great Volunteer move- 
ment—a movement to which we owe not only the extinction of all 
fear of invasion, but, what is even more Valuable, a return to 
the manliness of earlier English life, and a remarkable increase 


of familiar intercourse and kindly appreciation between classes _ 
which before lived isolated from each other. A considerable army, | 


in which many’a gentleman is contented with the rank of full 
private, and which is permeated by a spirit of eager emulation in 


an exercise requiring much delicacy and skill, has a fair claim to | 


the honours of pictorial illustration, even though its services have 
hitherto been bloodless. 

Mr. Knight is one of the best of our professional portrait-painters, 
and for that very reason is exposed to some exaggeration of pro- 
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ever gets quite into this way of painting. Mr. Knight reserves the 
places for his effective specks of white on gentlemen’s boots, or of 
yellow on gold ornaments, with the artifice custo in his line 
of business, nor can any living portraitist excel him in matters of 
this kind. This perfection of mere professionalism is in itself 
rather suspicious, because it implies some want of openness to new 
impressions. Mr. Knight's pictures are, so far as technical 
qualities go, painted in his own mind as soon as he has fixed the 
attitude of the sitter. This gives his work great force and 
decision, but there is nothing unforeseen about it, and no new 
surprise awaits the spectator. Hence, too, his pictures do not 
reward long study, and though the artist is far from anything 
like poverty of mind, he does not, in successive essays, lead us 
into new regions. A painter of clear intellect, he ms Boe fails 
to do justice to intelligent leaders of the middle class, and a suc- 
cessful merchant, or laborious member of Parliament, is likely to 
meet with fair treatment on his canvass, As Grant may paint a 
man of fashion, so, but with sounder skill, does Knight paint men 
of business; for none but the very greatest portrait-painters can 
represent men truly whose aig of thought are widely different 
from their own. In a country like England, happily rich in dis- 
tinguished men of business, Mr. Knight may, ~* does, render 
true service. If his art lacks the finer suggestiveness of the 
few painters who are poets, it is not without such splendour and 
apa as may naturally belong to the prose of mercantile life. To 

a Lord Mayor, and sit in a gold robe of office like Mr. Knight's 
“Lord Mayor” in this year's Academy Exhibition, or a munificent 
merchant prince like “John Crossley, zit several times Mayor 
of Halifax,” or the respected treasurer of a ital like “ Richard 
Baggallay, Esq., Treasurer of St. Thomas's Hospital for a period 
of twenty years,” is no unworthy object of ambition, and this 
7 of painting is not ill-adapted to set forth the bodily presence 
of these personages. What we might consider the fault of Mr. 
Knight’s manner only illustrates a fault of the class he best re- 
presents. His gentlemen are not precisely fashionable, but they 
are always intensely, almost painfully, respectable; their collars 
are fresh from the laundress, their coats and trousers are quite new 
and fit unexceptionably, and their boots are so very well blacked 
that the shoeblacks in the streets might behold in them an ele- 
vating ideal. The carpets and furniture are evidently from a 
first-rate upholsterer, and kept in excellent condition. All this 
borders on Philistinism, but then it so happens that some slight 
tendencies towards Philistinism are said to be discoverable in our 
middle-class, and if this is so, no doubt the element ought not to 
be excluded from the art which represents them. 

We wonder what Mr. Tom Taylor, in his capacity of art-critic, 
thinks of his own portrait by Mr. Fleuss. He is dressed in a 
black jacket with purple lining and cuffs, with stiff laced boots 
and gaiters. He holds a pencil in his right hand and a book in his 
left. He stands ona red carpet, and is relieved against a green 
background. If we may judge by the published photographs of 
Mr. Tom Taylor, his face, though not handsome, is the face of a 
man of talent, but Mr. Fleuss has made him neither good-looking 
nor intelligent. If Mr. Tom Taylor ever said a harsh word of any 
| painter, let that painter console himself; he has his revenge. The 
| severities of the brush have requited the severities of the pen. 

We have little space left to mention the portraits in the Salon. 
There was an admirable one of “ Madame C.” by Jalabert, very 
simple but of an unusual tenderness in execution; and another, 
with the same title, of a lady in deep mourning, with white lace- 
collar and black velvet dress, the hands folded. There was an 
artistic aim here, and careful thought besides, nor has fashionable- 
ness any place in art of this quality. Hébert sent a portrait of 
“M. André P.” a charming boy in black knickerbockers, grey 
jacket, and red stockings, with a proud look and comme il faut to 
, the last degree. M. Hébert’s other portrait, “ Madlle. Charlotte 
| de G.” was a nice little girl in a white dress, as simple as an 

little girl could be. M. Perignon’s “ Portrait de Madlle. G. T.” 
, Was not so distinguished as these works, but deserves mention for 
_ its beautiful and original lighting. Mr. William Wyld, the English 
| landscape-painter, exhibited a portrait of “ Madame A. D.” which 
: held its place fairly amongst works of the same class contributed 
_ by figure-painters, 


REVIEWS. 


BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKSPEARE.* 
To Lives of Shakspeare will soon, to all appearance, rival the 
number of his plays; and their abundance is the more re- 
| markable when it is contrasted with the scantiness of the materials 


| —* The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised by the Rev. 
| Alexander Dyce. 8 vols. Second Edition. London: Chapman & Hall. 


| The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William George Clarke, 
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| Lhe Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Richard Grant White. Vol. I. 
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| The Life and Genius of Shakespeare. By Thomas Kenney. London: 
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for them. It is fortunate that there is no doubt as to his birth- 
place, or perhaps far more than seven market-towns with mayors 
and aldermen, “ New Places” and mulberry trees, would be now 
contesting for his nativity within their liberties ; and it is fortunate 
also that the site of his grave is beyond question, or there would 
be no less strife for it than there is said to have been for the 
sepulchre of Moses. Shakspeare’s cradle and coffin are indisputably 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, and the only difficulty has been, and is, 
to discover how he employed the interim between his occupation 
of the first and of the last. 
A parallel arrangement of the bare facts of these numerous 
biographies after the manner of Origen’s Hexapla, or after that of 
Bentley’s proposed but never executed edition of the Greek 
lexicographers, would be a very useful and curious work. It would 
enable us to see at one glance the different proportions of fact, 
surmise, and fancy expended upon these records. With such an 
apparatus criticus we might divide the annals of the poet into 
mythical, historical, and fabuloussections ; we might cling tothe ore, 
get rid of the dross, and keep, on its good behaviour, the doubtful 
metal. Of the various records of Shakspeare, Mr. Dyce’s and Mr. 
Grant White’s are beyond comparison the most satisfactory ; and, 
—— these, unless some unlooked-for and not very likely 
iscovery should be made of fresh materials, we may be nearly 
sure that we possess all things known of Shakspeare. Other 
writers have endeavoured, by putting his poems and plays to the 
torture, to extract from them their author's self-confessions. But, 
of all men, Shakspeare was the least given to self-portraiture, and 
the efforts hitherto made to wring from him facts, opinions, or 
feelings of an autobiographical kind have been singularly un- 
uePpy as well as tedious. The shortest summary of the life of 
Shakspeare is that of George Steevens in a note to the 93rd 
Sonnet :— 

All that is known with any degree of certainty concerning Shakspeare is, 
that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon ; married and had children there ; 
went to London, where he commenced actor, and wrote poems and plays ; 
returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried. 


And Mr. Hallam, in his introduction to the Literature of Europe 
(vol. ii. p. 176, ed. 1843), is nearly as concise in his comment on 
Shakspearean biographies as Steevens :— 

All that insatiable curiosity and unwearied diligence have hitherto de- 
tected about Shakspeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex us than to 
furnish the slightest illustration of his character. It is not the register of 
his baptism, or the draft of his will, or the orthography of his name that we 
seek, No letter of his writing, no record of his conversation, no character 
of him drawn with any fulness by a contemporary has been produced. 


It is not easy to refute these assertions, yet we cannot but think 
them somewhat short of the truth. We know more of Shakspeare 
than the commentator or the historian will allow, but our infor- 
mation is not ew of the kind afforded by many of the poet’s 
biographers. The majority of those who have written Lives of 
Shakspeare have laboured to find evidence which, if found, would 
scarcely advance our knowledge of him a step. They toil to saddle 
him with one profession, or with several. In this respect they 
follow the example of certain idle inquirers among the ancients into 
Homer’s life, who fancied that in his poems were to be found 
the traces of almost universal knowledge. The description of 
the shield of Achilles is imagined by some of these Laputan 
dreamers to contain the germs of the laws, the arts, and the 
science of the Greeks ; the speeches of the Homeric heroes to 
display acquaintance with the rhetorical _ of Aristotle ; 
the prescriptions of Machaon to anticipate Hippocrates; and 
his — pictures to anticipate Strabo and Ptolemy. 
“ Argal,” Homer was a divine, a legislator, a traveller, a critic— 
“augur, schcenobates, medicus, magus, omnia novit.” So with 
Shakspeare. Lawyers vouch for his acquaintance with the law; 
ph sicians for his skill in medicine; mad-doctors for his know- 

ge of the phenomena of mental disease; naturalists for his 
botany and entomology; bishops—at least one bishop—for his 
theology ; and claims have been put in for his dexterity in cutting 
up sheep and bullocks, and even for his early popularity as a 
horse-boy. Nowit appears to us that, if several or any one of such 
good gifts can be ascribed to Shakspeare, we are not a whit nearer 
the desired acquaintance with him. 

These remarks, indeed, apply only to those who have laboured 
to regain or discover the facts of Shakspeare’s outer life at different 
periods of his career. There is, however, a worse offence under 
the sun than 4 etapa upon what he might have done or said, 
seen or heard, been or attempted to be, before he found his proper 
vocation. It is such attempts as Mr. Heraud’s to lift up the 
curtain of Shak "3 Inner Life. The effort to prove him to 
have been learned in the three professions, or a transcendental 
philosopher, or an adroit man or boy of all-work, is merely an 
awkward expression of faith in his versatility ; whereas the effort 
to explore and explain the structure, the operations, and affinities 
of his mind is, in our opinion, a kind of midsummer madness. 
Let us suppose Shakspeare to have been at one period of his life 
articled to an attorney, or, as he would in the sixteenth centu 
have been termed, a notary or scrivener. Let us grant that his 
master was especially employed in that branch of the law which 
relates to feudal tenures, leets, and manorial courts; and that the 

witted clerk knew as much as, or even more than, the holder 
of his indentures. What have we gained beyond being put in a pos- 
sibly false position towards Shakspeare in other respects? The more 
he is saddled with some ordinary speciality the more obscure become 
the lineaments of his career so far as it is known. Malone did not 


coat of white paint the portrait bust of him in Stratford 
some deus to his history by their 
tions about the employment of his youth. Upon foundations 
sand they have built a house which it requires neither winds 
waves to beat upon. “ A breath unmakes it as a breath has saniis® 
On such unprofitable, and indeed impertinent, curiosity Mr, Grant 
White has made some excellent strictures :— 


There are reasons pe admits] for believing that Shakspeare had 
than a layman’s know 


Mr. Grant White then proceeds.to show how accurately Shakspeare 
employed such phrases; “not even Beaumont, the younger son of 
a } udge of the Common Pleas, and who, after studying in the Inns 
of Court, abandoned law for the drama,” using them with equal 
readiness and exactness. “But,” he concludes, “ the bare fact that 
Shakspeare was an attorney’s clerk, even if indisputably establish 
though of some interest, is of little real importance. It teaches us 
nothing about the man, of what he did for himself, thought for 
himself, how he joyed, how he suffered, what he was in his mer 
mauhood. It has but a naked, material relation to the other 
fact, that he uses legal phrases oftener, more freely, and mor 
exactly than any other poet.” “At Mediolani mira omnia” 
nothing can be too extraordinary for the mass of Shaks 
biographers. He was a wild irregular genius! a very iliterats 
person! out of his proper line, the perpetrator of the worst jokes 
and puns on record! Some have imagined that he could not 
write the proper language of courtiers and gentlemen, though 
they in the same breath admit him to have been the companion 
of Southampton, Raleigh, and of other the choicest wits and 
scholars of the time. In short, if we desire to have a portrait of 
a perfect monster, we may cull the lineaments of one from the 
Lives of Shakspeare. 

Steevens, as we have already seen, curtailed Shakspearean history 
to bare facts, and, if his theory be accepted, we must content 
ourselves with knowing as little of him as we know of Marlowe, 
Massinger, Beaumont, and Ford. Mr. Dyce and Mr. Grant 
White, with greater discretion, accept the aid of probable tradi- 
tion—accept, but do not abuse it, as was the fashion with such 
biographers as Dr. Nathan Drake, and in some degree with Mr. 
Charles Knight also—while they avoid the opposite extreme of 
ag to Shakspeare’s account the improbable rumours about 

im gathered by Aubrey, Davenant, and the Rey. Mr. Ward. 

Among the most serious damages inflicted by unthinking anec- 
dotists is that of undervaluing Shakspeare’s education. Mistaking, 
we believe, Ben Jonson’s meaning utterly, they describe him, not 
merely as having “small Latin and less Greek,” but also as bei 
almost ignorant of any language except his own. The princi 
advocate of Shakspeare’s ignorance in these respects is Dr. Richard 
Farmer, who indeed goes the length of showing, so far as in 
him lay, Shakspeare to have had scarcely an unborrowed image. 
“Small Latin and less Greek”—how many persons who have 
yet names to live in literature have more, especially if, like Shaks- 
peare, they have had active dealings and hard struggles with the 
world ? . Dyce shrewdly observes, in reply to the charge of 
inability on Shaks ’s part to read Plutarch’s Lives in Greek, 
that it is an inability common to the majority of Shakspeare’s 
countrymen at the present moment. It was an inability shared 
with him by Voltaire, who in his plays on Greek and Roman 
subjects assuredly was guiltless of an acquaintance with Plutarch, 
Appian, or Dion Cassius in the original; shared with him by 
Calderon, who in his Zenobia had as surely not consulted the 
Augustan historians; shared with him by Moliére, who, though 
he reproduces scenes from Aristophanes in Le Bourgeow G 
homme, derived them from a translation into French. Jonson, 
having far more Latin and Greek in his head than most of his lay 
contemporaries, would naturally describe Shakspeare’s stock of 
those commodities as slender; but his words need not, and, in our 
opinion, do not, imply that his friend’s acquaintance with Latin 
at least was far below the average of the playwriters of that day. 
Tokens of classical literature are very deceptive. We have 
reason to believe that of Latin, Fielding, who read Horace and 
Virgil for pleasure, possessed a much larger stock than Walter 
Scott. Yet, if our opinions are to rest upon the evidence of their 
respective works, we must conclude Scott to have owned more 
Latin than Fielding. The former aptly cites from Tacitus and 
Quintus Curtius ; the latter seldom, if ever, goes beyond a hack- 
neyed quotation from Horace or Virgil, and that may in most 
cases be found in the Eton Grammar. Indeed, we might suppose 


since he repeats 

T tanti promittere Divam 

no less than four times in his novels; and although Parson 
Adams carries Aischylus in his —— never spouts a line 
of Greek. Of French, on the other hand, Capell has proved 
that Shakspeare possessed as much knowledge as untravelled 
Englishmen of the day ordinarily had; and Mr. Grant White 
voucher at least his ability to read 


render a worse service to Shakspeare’s effigy by obliterating with a 


that Fielding had forgotten many of the examples in his syntax, 
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¢ has left several traces of a knowledge of Italian, which might be great 
or small, seattered through his plays: but in two passages there are indi- 
jons of an acquaintance with the Italian poets, which, though hitherto 
- by, cannot, I think, be mistaken. When Othello chides Desdemona 
being without the handkerchief, his first love-token, he tells her :— 
There's magic in the web of it, 
A sibyl, that had numbered in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses, 
In her prophetic fury, sewed the work. 

The phrase “ prophetic fury ” is so striking, so picturesque, and so peculiar, 
that in itself it excites remark, and remains upon the memory as a key-note 
of the passage : but when we regard it as applied to the mood in which a web 
was woven or embroidered, all these characteristics are much enhanced. 
Now in the Orlando Furioso there is the following passage about a tent 
which Cassandra gave to Hector, and which descended through Cleopatra 
to Constantine, who gave it to Melissa :— 

Eran de gli anni appresso che due milia 
Che fu quel ricco padiglion trapunto. 
Una donzella de la terra 
Ch’ avea il furor profetico congiunto, 
Con studio di gran tempo e con vigilia 
Lo fece di sua man, di tutto punto. 
Here we have the identical thought, and, in their Italian form, the identical 
words, furor rofetico, used in the description of a woman, sibyl-like, if not 
asibyl, weaving a cloth «f magic virtues. There is too in both passages the 
jdea of a great lapse of time, though in one it is applied to the weaver, and 
in the other to the thing woven. It would seem impossible that this striking 
coincidence of thought, of incident, and of language could be merely 
accidental; and there was no other translation of the Orlando Furioso into 
English in Shakspeare’s time than Sir John Harrington's, ublished in 
1591, and in that the phrase “prophetic fury,” or any one like it, does 
not occur. 

A still more striking trace of ee ye ability to read 
Ariosto, Berni, and Giraldi Cinthio in the original is found by 
Mr. Grant White in the often quoted lines, “ Who steals my 

steals trash, &c.”; but for that we refer the reader to his 
Memoirs of Shakespeare, remarking only that both these traces 
occur in the same play. Shakspeare, taking the plot of Othello 
from Cinthio’s novel, may very probably have dipped at the same 
time into other Italian books, with the justifiable purpose of giving 
anative complexion to a Venetian story. The probability that 
Shakspeare had some acquaintance with the French and Italian 
tongues will appear the greater if we bear in mind the influence of 
French and Italian poetry upon such literature as England 
sessed in the reign of Henry VIII, as well as the fact that both 
those languages were familiarly spoken and read at the Court of 
Elizabeth. Since the days of Chaucer, indeed, they had been 
cultivated in this country either as supplementary to strictly 
classical scholarship, or among the studies of the rich and the 
refined. In the earlier half of the sixteenth century, Italian 
literature in particular had begun to exercise a modifying in- 
fluence upon that of England, and especially upon English poetry. 
Surrey, Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, all show the effect of this 
influence; and it is diflicult to imagine Shakspeare, who, what- 
ever may have been his acquaintance with Greek or Latin, was 
undoubtedly a student of the literature of his own country, to have 
been quite inaccessible to the allurements of the then most polished 
language in Europe. He made, indeed, a different use of it from 
his precursors. He did not permit it to affect his phraseology or 
his composition. In no respect was his art classical or semi- 
classical. He was essentially a Goth, and his style corresponded 
to the character of his mind. But the literature of Italy served 
him as the great mint and treasure-house of fiction, and he at 
least knew enough of it to read sufliciently for his purpose the 
works of the caly Italian novelists. 

As regards Ben Jonson’s “small Latin and less Greek,” we 


takes to deer-poaching and unworshipful society. Perhaps his 
osition or his avocations at Stratford were not much to his 
iking; and certainly he left it for awhile unregretting and, to all 
seeming, unregretted, 

We have now to contemplate him upon a larger and untried 
stage—the world of London. Some business indeed, we have 
Betterton’s authority for stating, he left behind him at Stratford ; 
some need also he had for shelter in London, What that 
business was, and wherefore the necessity for shelter, must 
remain a mystery. In the capital there was room and verge 
enough for either vanquishing or succumbing to difficulty—for 
acquiring a name for ever, or mere oblivion. In the London 
of 1686 there were but few roads open for a youth whose 
estate, like Julius Scaliger’s, lay under his hat; who had no 
connection with nobility or even gentry; no hold on any 
one of the three regular professions; no vocation for the wars 
in the Low Countries or on the Spanish Main, and who more- 
over did not take with him from his last place an altogether 
satisfactory character. Perhaps his only credentials were a few 
verses, possibly his “ Venus and Adonis” among them; but these 
would be even of less value than Goldsmith’s flute or Chatterton’s 
modern-antique scrolls of parchment. At that time London was 
as void of publishers, in the present import of the term, as Zan- 
guebar is still of fashionable trowser-makers. If “rhymes be the 
rudders,” patrons in those days were the midwives of verses, and a 
patron was not within reach of young gentlemen in difficulties such 
as Mr. William Shakspeare, There were no reporters for news- 

apers, for the same reason that hindered Bishop Pontoppidan 
rom writing a chapter on “Snakes in Norway.” ‘There were no 
leading or misleading journals; no literature for travellers; there 
was then only one of the almost innumerable avenues to the 
bakers’, if not to the butchers’, shops which now present themselves 
to the adventurous and the hungry. That one was the theatre, and 
that one Shakspeare entered. It was a tolerably busy and, at the rate 
of prices in the seventeenth century, not an unprofitable market. Of 
any special predisposition for the actor's calling there are, indeed, no 
particular traces in our Shakspearean muniments. On the con- 
trary, the footmarks point another way, and show that although 
he put on a player’s garments they never cleaved kindly to his 
mould. It was to the vocation of theatrical author that nature—no 
step-mother in his case, but the “ mighty mother” of Gray’s Ode— 
drew him, and ceased not from drawing until he had become what 
she had destined him to be, “ the foremost man of all this world.” 
Shakspeare was anything rather than a Thespis, or even than 
an*Aischylus. He did not add dialogue to a pre-existent chorus, 
nor a third speaker of dialogue to a former theatrical duad. 
Due preparation had been made for the coming of one whom his 
rivals before long began to call, among other ill names, the onl 
“ Johannes Factotum, or Shakescene, in the country.” We wi 
not inflict upon our readers even the briefest sketch of the antiqui- 
ties of the English stage. It is only nece to remind them, 
in Mr. Grant White's words, that “ In less than twenty years from 
the time when the best plays yet produced by English authors 
were intrinsically unworthy of a place in literature, the English 
stage had become illustrious.” 


4 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER.* 


A‘ length the Latin Primer of the Nine Head-Masters has 
made its appearance. The notice which was added to the 
advertisement that appeared in the newspapers some days ago is 
modest enough to disarm the severity of criticism. And we 
observe that it has been thought worth while to reprint it at the 
back of the title-page of the book. This-may be thought an 


— turn the phrase upon him as respects modern languages; 
and might write, for anything that appears to the contrary in 
his works, that Jonson had “small Irench and less Italian.” 
pe a in his classical mantle, he may, in common with 
many bookish men of those days, have held cheap what was then 


regarded as modern literature. Mr. Grant White, however, has | 


done Jonson scant justice in speaking of his learning. He says 
that his “scholarship,” though very thorough and exact, was not 
profound or various. It may not have been “ profound,” but it was 


‘various,” extending from usual to unusual sources in Greek—as | 


editor Gifford found when he traced the character of Morose, in 
the Silent Women, to a very brief hint given in an obscure dia- 
logue of Lucian’s. We have ourselves tracked Jonson’s footsteps 
in Dion Pruswus, and the rhetorician Aristides; and should a 
second Gifford arise he is hereby recommended to look sharply 
into the Greek epigrammatists. But the school or college training 
of a great mind torms but a small portion of its proper education ; 
and we shall learn little of that of Shakspeare by conjectures 
about his opportunities and avocations during his first residence at 
Stratford. “Ho inherited and he acquired difficulties. His father, 
John Shakspeare, seems to have had “a wonderful alacrity in 
sinking” in the world. From a man of worship he became a 
man in debt ; could not even come to church for “fear of 
cesse for debtte” ; was excused town dues ; had “ five little mouths 
* to feed, five little backs to clothe,” and perhaps furnished his son 
with an expressive image of peeuniary distress :— 
“ Ay,” quoth Jaques, 

“Sweep on you fat and greasy citizens , 

*Tis just the fashion : wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt ? ” 


undignified proceeding. But the position from which the Head- 
| masters have to escape precludes, for the present at least, their 
| standing upon dignity. 1t purports to be an announcement on the 
| part of the publishers, who, however, must have been instructed 
y the Head-masters what to say. It is to the effect that the work 

| has undergone a thorough revision, with special reference to the 
| criticisms of scholars who had seen the proof copy confidentially 
circulated for private criticism. We suppose this is meant for a 
slap at those who presumed to make public what the Hend- 
masters meant to be kept private. But they may well be 
| satisfied with the result, for it is extremely questionable whether 
so entire a revision would have taken place if it had not been 

for the opposition of the under-masters of the great schools, sup- 

ported, as they were, by many of the ablest scholars in the 

country. We are now told that a large number of those who 

entertained objections to the proof copy have expressed their 

approbation of the revise. In other words, the Head-masters 

have seen the force of what was urged against them, and have 
endeavoured to remedy the difficulty as best they might. Whether, 

therefore, the Primer be adopted generally or not, we have at 

least in all probability a better work than we should have had if 

the Head-masters had been let alone. And if they continue to 

act in the same spirit we may perhaps some day be in possession 

of an elementary in Grammar whi 1 supersede all 

| the grammars now in use. That we may contribute our quota 
' towards so desirable a result we venture to offer a few remarks. 
| And, first, we gladly admit that the new Primer is a considerable 
| improvement, both on the proof copy which was circulated, and 
| upon Dr. Kennedy’s previous editions. It is at once evident that 


William Shakspeare, on his part, does not mend the family |~ + 7he Public School Latin Primer, Edited with the sanction of the 
fortunes at all by an early marriage and early B pact neither }Jead-Masters of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission. 
i rural virtue, but 


does he walk in the straight and narrow way 


but | London: Longmans & Co, 1366. 
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the book is nothing more than an improved edition of the 
Grammar which has been for so many years in extensive circu- 
lation, and for which, until now, Dr. Kennedy has been solely 
responsible, That responsibility is now divided amongst nine; and 
without wishing at ali to disparage a work which has wg x done 
good service in its day, we must still express our opinion that the 
eight Head-masters would have made a better book than the nine 
have produced. This seems to stand to reason, for they would 
have had the advantage of freely discussing Dr. Kennedy’s 
Grammar without the drawback of the fear of offending him. As 
a matter of financial success, the case might perhaps have been 
very different. It would have been unreasonable to expect that 
the author of a successful Grammar would look with favour upon 
an interloper which —— to have got all the advantage it 
could from his and other Grammars, and then aspired to supplant 
them all. It was an awkward difticulty to surmount, and if the 
success has not been entire, we may be thankful that the Grammar 
is a good one, at the same time that we express our regret that it 
is not as much better than others as might have been expected 
from the combined wisdom of the nine Head-masters. 
The Latin Primer bears many marks of being a compromise ; 
and especially in the distinctive feature to which the editor calls 
attention in his preface, that “the Memorial Syntax appears in 
English as well as in Latin, to meet the wish of those masters 
who object to the use of Latin rules.” Now this looks like 
a desire on the part of the editor to secure a wider cir- 
culation for his book by declining to give an opinion as to 
whether syntax should be learnt in Latin or not. We have 
no doubt that the Head-masters generally, if not unanimously, 
would vote for a Latin Syntax; but here, unfortunately, the 
position of antagonism in which they have been placed has pre- 
vented them giving a decided opinion on a point on which they 
were pre-eminently called upon to decide authoritatively. Had 
they done so, and had there been no opposition to their scheme, 
as would have been the case if they had in the first instance 
widened their area of consultation, there would have been no fear 
whatever as to the other schools not following in their wake. The 
Latin Syntax, we have little doubt, is the right thing, and as little 
do we doubt that the Head-masters, if they had been entirely un- 
fettered, would have pronounced it so. And thus an important 
. point in the system of education would have been established 
oace for all. No school could have ventured to fly in the face of 
such a decision ; or, if any master had had the hardilood to prefer 
his individual judgment on such a point, he would have had,to 
establish his claim to be heard by an extensive success in his 
pupils gaining the open scholarships at the Universities. As it is, 
they either do not speak or they speak in faltering accents, and 
the Grammar comes out with a Latin Syntax for use in the nine 
schools, and an English one for those who may prefer it. The 
insertion of the two Syntaxes was a stroke of policy. We venture 
to think it will be unsuccessful, and that, in the attempt to secure 
a wider area of learners, they will meet with the less favour in 
proportion as they have spoken less decidedly, —- 
Lefore descending to particulars, we will speak of the general 
arrangement of the book. And first as regards the printing. 
Both in the size of the type, and in the variations of type where 
attention is specially caked to words or portions of words, 
it is entitled to our praise; not because it is all that could 
be wished, but because in these important particulars it has 
taken a step in the right direction. We should ourselves 
have desired a type as large as that in which the old Eton 
Grammar was produced forty years ago. It might have been 
a bold step to go so counter to modern habits of saving paper 
and money at the expense of eyes and comfort, yet we feel sure it 
would have answered ; and the prestige which a Grammar such as 
this might have attained, and perhaps still may attain, would have 
induced even poorer scholars to invest the additional sixpence in 
the price of each copy which this might have entailed upon them. 
And whilst we are on the subject of type, let us ask why have the 
Head-masters allowed their Grammar to appear with the heading 
Etymology in dark type, to indicate that that is one of the 
divisions of grammar, and the headings of Syntax and Prosody 
in ordinary type, just as if they meant them to be classed as sub- 
divisions of Etymology? This, we suggest, is very unbusiness- 
like; and though a minor point, which can easily be remedied 
even in future copies of the present edition, it looks as if the 
Nine Head-masters had onneil exercised the supervision which 
they should have done for a work for which they have made them- 
selves jointly responsible. 
Again, we desiderate information as to the order in which 
the different parts of the Grammar should be committed to 
memory. If, by no recommendation being issued, the Head- 
masters mean that the Grammar should be learned straight 
through, we leave entirely to differ from them. It is quite 
essential that the monotony of grammar should be relieved by 
a little construing, almost as soon as the Grammar itself is 
begun, and for this purpose we apprehend the learning of the 
three concords should precede much of the part which is classed 
under the head of Etymology. We are also of opinion—though 
- here — many scholars will differ from us—that an elemen- 

tary mowed of the first rules of quantity and the construc- 
tion of the Seamaster should precede the greater part of the 
Syntax. It is an important point to familiarize a boy with the 
run of a Latin hexameter, if only for the sake of enabling him to 
remember better the examples of the rules both of syntax and 
prosody, which should as nearly as possible be always given in 


metre. Nearly the whole of the Prosodie C. ium is in 
hexameters, and here the test improvement on vious 
editions has taken pe owing to the omission of three-fourths of 
the matter, and a few slight alterations in the remaining fourth, 
by which we escape at least one awful solecism of . Con. 
sidering the difficulty of making such awkward words run 
niously, it may be pronounced to be very well done, though eyen 
here we have some faults to find. “But, unfortunately, at the 
time the boy has reached as far as the end of the Prosody, he has, if 
he depends upon the Grammar, no knowledge whatever of the hers 
verse; neither can he gain the knowledge from the book at 
unless the master calls his attention to the last two pages of the 
work, where the dactylic hexameter and the Ceesura are explained 
in half a dozen lines, which ought to have preceded the memorial 
lines De quantitate Syllabarum Finalium, With these memorial 
lines we have no fault to find. They give in verse all the fini 
producuntur and the finita corripiuntur of the prosody of the’ Eton 
Grammar. But, unfortunately, as we have said, the metre of the 
lines is as a sealed book to the student, and we see no reason w 
the learning by means of memorial verses should begin at this point 
rather than at an earlier period. It must be remembered, moze. 
over—-what the editor of this book seems to have forgotten—that 
memorial lines are not in themselves either pretty or desirable, 
and that there is no conceivable reason for multiplying them 
unless it be for the purpose of displaying the skill of the compiler, 
Under this view of the matter we have no sort of objection to the 
neat couplet with which the Prosodiw Compendium begins, and 
which has been transferred from the older editions to the 
present :— 

De Syllabarum Quantitate disserit, 

Et de Metrorum legibus, Prosodia. 


It is excellent of its kind, but it is entirely superfluous, becaus 
before a boy has learned half a page of the matter contained under 
this head he can be in no possible danger of forgetting what 
prosody is, and is intended to teach him. The same observation 
applies, with the abatement of the praise on the score of neatness, 
to the Reguie Quantitatis Generales. These too are an abridgment, 
with slight alterations, of a tiresome number of lines which appear 
in Kennedy’s Grammar, and contain the addition of several excep- 
tions to general rules. Not only are they superfluous, but they 
have the further disadvan of being clumsy and unintelligible, 
It is lucky that there is an English translation to refer to. It is, 
if we may be allowed to a it, so @ priori probable that 
diphthongs, and contracted syllables, and vowels betore two con- 
sonants or a double consonant, should be long, and that one vowel 
before another should be short, that no boy who has once read the 
thing, and seen an example of it, could easily forget it. And the 
same remark applies in some degree to the quantity of a vowel 
followed by a mute and a liquid, as well as to the exceptions of 
(g) followed by (m) or (n). ‘That the case may fairly be judged 
ot, we add the lines themselves :— 

Omnis Diphthongus contractaque Syllaba longa est. 

Dant Derivatis proprium Primaria tempus. 

Praevia vocali vocalis corripietur. 

Vocalis fit longa situ, cui consona substat 

Altera post unam ; ut éristis ; seu voce in eddem 

J subit, X, aut Z; sic Ajax, aris, Amazon. 

Vocalis dubia est, quamvis brevis ipsa sua vi, 

Quam sequitur, liquidé subjuncta, consona muta : 

Sic recte dugubre melos vel lugubre dices, 

JV post g longam dat semper: ut agnus et ignis : 

Nec minus m post g; tegmen quod monstrat et agmen. 

Thus far we have offered a general criticism on the contents of 
the Grammar, aad the mode in which it has been produced. Of 
course it is understood that a grammar is meant for schools where 
there is a master to guide the pupil in its use; and not for in- 
dividual students who may be attempting by their own unassisted 
energies to master the difliculties of Latin. And it may be said 
that much of our objection implies, not so much a defect in the 
Grammar itself, as a deficiency of directions how best it may be 
used. There is some truth in this; yet we venture to suggest, 
both in the interest of this latter class and in that of masters in 
general, that the experience of the Nine Head-masters ought to 
have been able to supply very valuable hints as to the method in 
which grammar should be taught, and especially as to the order 
the different parts of the Primer had better be learnt. A very few 
words dispersed over the different pages of the work would have 
sufficed for the purpose, and the two pages of preface, which are 
entirely superfluous, might have been omitted to make room for 
them. As to the details of the execution of the work we shall 
have more to say on a future occasion. 


(To be continued.) 


THE RACE FOR WEALTH.* 


W E are glad that “F. G. Trafford” has at last revealed herself 
in her own ows | 

the real name of the indefatigable chronicler of city life. Pseu- 
donyms do very well for advertisements, and one name 1s a8 

d as another on a title-page; but the natural craving of man 
is for flesh-and-blood reality, and even those who can never 
hope to see the author of George Geith face to face are gratified 
at knowing that “F, G. Trafford,” being a mask, is definitively 


* The Ra Wealth, A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of 
“ George jeith City and Suburb,” &c. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


rson, and that the world knows henceforth — 
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dro and laid aside. No reason exists now, if any ever 
existed, why female authors should seek to hide their lights 
under a masculine or even an epicene bushel. So much literary 
work is done by women, and specially so many novels are written 
by them, that we accept the sex as of course, and neither honour 
nor disregard the work the more because of it. No one thinks 
Consuelo less fine or eloquent because “George Sand” is Madame 
Dudevant; “George Ehot’s ” Romola is credited with as much 
Jearning, a8 high a purpose, and as large a nobleness as if it 
had been written by one of the sex whose name it bears; the 
doubtful “Currer Bell,” cause of many a hot controversy as to 
whether she wore petticoats or pantaloons, attracted no more 


‘admiration than would the purely feminine Miss Bronté; and 


neither will the author of The Race for Wealth find her place 
lowered or her audience narrowed because she is no longer “ F. G. 
Trafford,” with a probable esquire to follow, but is proved to be a 
young woman, full of power and capacity, instead. It is a step in 
the right direction at all events, mysteries and mystifications 
being of all things the most pucrile. 

The Race - Wealth in part surpasses, and in part falls short of, 
Mrs. Riddell’s previous works. It has the same gentle philosophy 
and undaunted questioning, the same strength of situation and 

urity of treatment, so noticeable in its predecessors; but it has 
also more of their faults and weaknesses, and, if mellowed by the 
riper ex rience of the author, and manipulated with greater 
technical cunning, has also less of the fervid flavour of her earlier 
productions. It is more matured work, certainly ; but it must be 
remembered that ripe fruits are sometimes woolly, and that certain 
flowers, luscious in the bud, lose their fragrance when full-blown. 
The tendency to prolixity, and the audacious amount of 
“padding,” that disfigure her former novels, are here exaggerated ; 
and the story lags for pages, almost for chapters, while the reader 
stands still to be sermonized, or, what is almost worse, is taken 
from place to place, and shown the streets and houses as they 
were in times past, or as they appear to a reflective mind in times 
present. Though Mrs. Riddell may be the most charming of 
cicerones, yet, as we want a story and not a topographical 
lecture, nor yet an ethical one, we confess that we get some- 
what bored by her disquisitions, and are inclined to skip them, 
as we would jump over so many dead walls standing be- 
tween us and a pleasant ong party. As for the ethical 
and metaphysical pages, they are even more thoroughly 
mistakes, When will novelists learn to make their people 
act their characters, instead of merely making them talk 
their sentiments, or instead of explaining to the reader what they 
feel, and how they feel, and why they have come to feel as they 
do? The dramatic power is far more rare, and dramatic writing 
more difficult, than the descriptive ; but it is the higher work, and 
good artists care for their work and the success based upon 

eserving more than for difficulties and the success based upon 
luck and puffery. Perhaps some of the defects in The Race for 
Wealth are due to overhaste in production. It is not many months 
since Phemie Keller was published; can Mrs. Riddell really 
mature her plot, organize her characters, and write her three 
volumes creditably at the rate of two or three a year, whether 
publishing in parts or ina whole? Surely the inexorable demand 
for “copy,” kept up so steadily and for so long, must tell on the 
power of any author; and to this and this alone we trust are 
owing the defects in The Race for Wealth, which is far too good a 
story, too cleverly told, and too subtle in its psychology, to be ble- 
mished as it is with certain faults—one of which faults, we regret to 
say,isvulgarity. This is not a pleasant accusation to bring against 
a writer usually so refined and careful; but there are scenes and 
characters in this book which are neither playful nor humorous, 
though aiming at being both, but which are simply and naked] 
vulgar, and unworthy of the hand that drew them with suc 
unpleasant verve. We allude to the characters of Ada and Mrs. 
Perkins, both of which are bad; but Ada’s is the more offensive, 
and it exhibits faults which do not belong to her essentially, as 
to some others of her craft, nor are repeated in any other portion 
of the book. Ada Perkins is like a bit of Mrs. Wood’s work. The 
minute relation of small details, merely superficial, however ugly, 
and the feminine emphasis with which they are insisted on—as 
if a snub-nose, thick legs, bad taste in dress, and a rollicking East- 
end manner were sins worthy of moral reprehension—are as entirely 
unlike Mrs. Riddell as they are like Mrs. Wood; and we cannot 
understand how one whose touch is generally so tender, and whose 
taste is so pure, could have been betrayed into a style so vicious, 
and a manner of portraiture so shallow. Mrs. Riddell forgets, in 
her delineation of Ada Perkins, that outside painting, good or bad, 
goes for nothing in a novel, though it is effective, and the right kind 
of thing for the stage. In a novel, people are interesting or the 
Teverse according to their character, and the way in which they act 
in certain situations; the moral basis on which all the rest is built is 
the only thing that touches the reader; and whether they dress or 
laugh extravagantly, wear frizettes or tiers of sandy -colourea curls, 
tie up blue silk sleeves with scarlet ribbon, —_ their h’s when they 
should carry them aloft, or shout them out when they should bury 
them in petto, counts for nothing in the presence of virtues on the 
one hand, or of vices on the other. Mere conventional vulgarisms 
are redeemed from all unpleasantness by generosity, by pity, by 
tenderness, by heroism, by any act soever springing out of noble- 
ness oi nature. Was not Glory M‘Whirk one of the unloveliest 
and unguinliest of her sex, yet was she not also one of the most 
Pathetic, one of the most irable? What if Ada Perkins had 
a“porky” face? might she not also have had a loving heart? Is 


it absolutely nec that the reader shall hold her accursed 
because Mrs. Riddell denounces her as commouplace and ugly, yet 
gives her no opportunity for showing herself as worse so 
merely commonplace and ugly? For Ada does nothing base 
or bad; she is simply v and disagreeable, and as such is 
buffeted and reviled by the literary author of her being, in a 
manner as unjust as it is inartistic. Mrs. Riddell should have 
either made her bad, or have laughed at her goodnaturedly ; but 
in any case she shculd have avoided the extreme triviality into 
which she has descended, and have forborne the vulgar details 
which now mar the real excellence of her work. 

She makes the same mistake, reversed, in the character of 
Olivine. Olivine is, of course, meant to be a person, but she is 
nothing better than a shadow. Had an artist given only her por- 
trait, we could have understood her far better than we do now, 
when Mrs. Riddell undertakes to reveal her soul to us. Art indi- 
cates character by features, while literature portrays by action ; 
and it is not enough to say that Olivine is this or that, and 
then make her do nothing more important than cry and kiss 
her husband's hand. These ethereal women are the most diffi- 
cult of all to represent. They are 30 shadowy that they elude 
the grasp on occasions, so ethereal that they can rarely be 
given anything tangible to do. They are three parts negative, 
and their affirmatives are of the weakest description. They have 
no passions, no instincts, but they love music and moonlight and 
poetry and damp evenings; they are generally beautiful, but 
afflicted with weak health ; for the most part decidedly hysterical, 
and presumably scrofulous. What can they be given to do? 
They cannot work, they must not fight ; they are too good to be 
naughty, too saintly to be passionate; they can only cling, and 
creep, and coax, and cry, and nestle into strong arms, and lay them- 
selves across broad breasts, and make their husbands’ lives a 
burden to them by reason of their ready tears, and exasperate all 
their female acquaintance by reason of their spirituality. Mrs. 
Riddell gave herself a more difficult task than she seems to have 
recognised, when she took one of these beings for her heroine. As 
well try to model a nymph out of a mountain cloud as to make a 
living creature of the like of Olivine. We are conscious only of a 
pair of lustrous eyes, a floating mass of diaphanous drapery, some 
shining hair, generally golden, and asweet low voice singing hymns 
or odes in a moonlighted garden; and that is all. Of the worth, 
the power, the passion, the capacity of a woman, we have no single 
trait; and if the husbands and lovers of such beings go down into 
perdition, we really cannot blame them. For the life shared 
with Olivine and her sisterhood must, we should think, be a 
weariness unendurable to ordinary humanity. It is in vain that 
authors make the man a sinner. Human instinct belies them, and 
excuses the sin which procured release from the lachrymose angel 
looking divine in white muslin. And though Lawrence Barbour 
was undeniably a brute, according to the way husbands have, yet 
who can wonder? Etta Gainswoode, if bold and bad, was at 
least a woman of flesh and blood, and the very fire of her passions 
must have been a pleasant change to a man whose innermost 
soul must haye become damp after companionship with the 
cloudy, limp, and tearful Olivine. These ethereal women are 
beautiful in pictures, just as the vulgarly-dressed and oddly-man- 
nered women are telling on the stage ; but they do not answer in 
novels, unless set in vigorous motion and made to do something of 
importance to the story. 

ercy Forbes is a capitally drawn character. He isa man whom 
we all know; handsome, moist-lipped, sweet-tempered, well-bred; 
a man who gets bald about his temples early in lite, but whose skin 
remains smooth and unwrinkled even when he is cld; a man who 
is adored by wife and children, who gives the little ones extra fi 
at dessert and does not stint his sons in pocket-money nor his 
daughters in pleasure; a man who is generous to his servants, 
considerate to his wife, affectionate to his friends, but who never 
succeeds in making a large fortune, though he rarely fails in 
making a moderate one. He is a thoroughly living person, de- 
licately and vigorously drawn ; and the contrast between him and 
Lawrence Barbour is well made out, both starting fair in the race 
for wealth, but the stronger man breaking to pieces before the 
goal is won, leaving the gentler and the nobler to succeed in his 
stead. In Percy’s love too for Olivine, Mrs. Riddell has instanced— 
what we have often said—how a difficult and dangerous situation 
can be made, not only harmless, but beautiful and ennobling, if 
handled with tenderness and delicacy. Broadly stated, it would 
seem as if nothing neble could be evolved from the love of a 
young man for a married woman. The thing in itself is an offence 
against the fundamental laws of society, and, as generally treated, 
is as much an offence against good taste as against pure morals. 
But Mrs. Riddell has made her danger an innocent and lovely bit 
of poetry, and not the most fastidious prude can find anything to 
object to in Percy's long-cherished love for his iriend’s wife. The 
only defect in it is its premature betrayal. It ought never to have 
been spoken at all until the lawful moment came ; and by this an- 
ticipatory confession the author cut herself out of a powerful and 
moving scene. This is but a miuor fault, however—a mere hitch 
in workmanship not counting for much, and not affecting the 
spirit of the episode, which is as pure and chivalrous as anything 
ever written by an early Italian poet. it was a good idea to 
repeat the same fact under different conditions with both Percy 
and Lawrence, so as to show more clearly the entirely different 
natures of the two men. We see how the one, or by con- 
science and governed by honour, could command his feelings; 


while the other, defying all but his own passions, which dominated 
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him as: thoroughly as he was able to dominate circumstance, flung | that a few strokes of the cat would hopelessly degrade ig 
conscience, love, and honour overboard —from the first hour | his own estimation the sensitive and thin-skinned  ruffigy 
of his meeting with Etta to his last of final parting always | whose self-respect has not been injured by the commission 
Samson at the feet of Delilah, giving up his strength to| of a murderous assault on a wife or child. The extent tg 
guile and his faith to perjury. . some things Lawrence | which this absurd theory has been preached may be 
seems to us contradictory and inconsistent; but then so in real | as evidence of the impossibility of a return to ¢o 
life are strong men actuated by a steady purpose, who fall aside | punishments on any large scale. ether in their own natuy 
for the wealiness of love, and fail because of the wickedness of | they are good or bad, it would be useless to have recourse 
women. It is a matter hard to understand when we see it, and | them when they would only create a morbid sympathy for the 
still harder to describe, Etta is thoroughly consistent in all but | criminal, even if they did not introduce a new element of yp. 
her open flight with Lawrence. A worldly woman such as she | certainty into the conviction. Thus we are driven back to im. 
is represented to be would have been content with a secret | prisonment as the only punishment alike for old and yo 
intrigue; she would never have sacrificed her position in society | offenders, and we are consequently forced to put up with the jn. 
for love, not even for love of the true mate whom every woman | consistency of appropriating the long sentences, which might 
finds once in her life, whether recognised or not. She and Law- | perhaps reclaim a young oflender, to criminals of old stan 
rence would have been lovers, but not openly such; they would | who are for the most part beyond the reach of reformation. It js 
have made Olivine miserable between them, but they would not an anomaly, but we cannot help it. We have but one 
have made her a confessed victim; and even if Lawrence punishment left in our bag, and therefore we can but giye 
would have consented to have thus crippled himself in his most of it to him who deserves it most, and least of it to 
race, as might have been with a strong and unprincipled man, yet him who deserves it least. Now, what seems to be wanted at 
she would have held out for secresy, and for securing to herself the present moment is such a revision of our penal system as 
the advantages of two irreconcileable positions. Else she is admi- shall take these unavoidable conditions into account, without 
rably painted and well sustained. In conclusion, we must express altogether ignoring the primary principle which ought to under. 
an earnest wish that Mrs. Riddell may not be induced, by any | lie every punishment that is inflicted by the community on the 
means of persuasion whatsoever, to work too fast. She has ex- | individual. This principle we believe to be the subordination 
cellent abilities, but their fibre is not of that robust kind which of the reformation of the offender himself to the deterring of 
can bear a strain unharmed. If she attempts too much she will | others from following his example. Accordingly, whatever may be 
fall into the easy snare of platitude and padding, and will lose all the characteristics which are found to invest imprisonment with 
that now gives her writing its specific charm; while we shall lose most terrors are, so far as they are consistent with the mainte- 
one of our pleasantest romancers, and gain only a clever machine- nance of the prisoner in fair average health, the characteristics 
grinder instead. ‘This would not be the fitting ending for the with which we should seek to surround it. It is not until this is 
author of George Geith. | attained that the question of reformation has any right to present 
. thing we have to do is to make his stay there so unpleasant as to 
PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE.° act as a serious discouragement to all mS may be pe to join 
— is something unsatisfactory about most of the current him. That this can be effected in some measure we may gather 
theories of prison discipline. And a defect of this kind isa more | from the analogy of workhouses. In the midst of the just repro- 
serious matter than a score of administrative failures. If it were bation which much of our existing Poor-law administration has 
only that the results of imprisonment are too often anything but lately encountered, it is only fair to bear in mind that Parliament 
encouraging, that the anata of recommittals is very large, and has at least succeeded in extinguishing voluntary pauperism, The 
that, as far as any beneficial influence upon the prisoner is con- | New Poor Law has made almost every poor man anxious above all 
cerned, punishment seems to be almost a farce, neither the autho- | things to keep out of the workhouse. If we can but make our 
rities nor the community at large would be necessarily responsible | criminals equally anxious to keep out of gaol, we shall have 
for the fact. The wisest legislation cannot absolutely ensure the | taken a step, small it may be, but still appreciable, towards the 
desired end, and provided we know what it is we want to do, | extinction of voluntary crime. 
and are conscious of having taken the most likely means to do it, On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that it is still in- 
the instruction we gain from ill-success need not be chequered _cumbent on us to do all in our power to promote the reformation 
by any shade of self-reproach. It is when men are hazy upon first | of a, so far as is compatible with that severity which ought 
principles, and uncertain what the precise object is at which they | to be the primary feature of any eflective penal system. Viewed 
are really aiming, that the evil consequences of their acts bring | in this light, the inconsistency of doing most in this direction 
them most discomfort. It is difficult to resist the conviction that | with the least promising classes of prisoners will be found to dis- 
errors springing from such a source as this might have been appear. The comparative length of the sentences awarded to 
avoided, either by more labour or by a stricter consistency. When | ditierent crimes is necessarily determined by the consideration of 
a man suspects himself of having gone wrong, either because their respective degrees of guilt; and we keep the worst offender 
he has not taken the trouble to make up his mind, or because , longest under reformatory discipline, not because we prefer him as 
he has suffered himself to shrink from the conclusions which /a subject of philanthropic experiment, but simply because the 
followed from his premisses, there is, in most cases, good ground | time which it takes for him to undergo the necessary amount of 
for the suspicion in one or other of its forms. If there is, penal suflering gives us an opportunity of dealing with him which 
he has a fair right to be discontented with himself. No man can we do not possess in the case of a less conspicuous criminal. 
count upon being successful, but, on the other hand, no man | There may be but a small chance of doing anything with him, 
is compelled to be illogical. Now, on the very threshold of | but still an enforced seclusion from evil companions does 
this subject of prisons we are met with the question, whether | give the reforming influence a certain vantage ground, and 
the primary end of punishment is to reform those who are it is the duty of the State to take care that this oppor- 
already criminals, or to deter those who are not yet criminals tunity is not thrown away. Still, reformation is no part of 
from ever becoming such? There is something to be said the State’s original design in shutting aman up from his fellows; 
in defence cf each branch of the alternative; but here in and even if it were, the State has no direct means at its disposal 
England we seem to have contrived to impale ourself very of putting such a design into execution. ‘The oflicials to whose 
completely on both horns of a dilemma. If to make imprison- hands the discipline of the prison is entrusted will usually be re- 
ment formidable to the criminal class outside be the true end for garded by its inmates with the dislike due to a natural enemy, 
which to labour, we have clearly sacrificed too much to the and for this reason alone they are clearly not the persons who will 
supposed exigencies of reformation. To a considerable extent, the be most likely to secure a favourable hearing for their exhortations. 
idea of severity has died out of our — system. We have And besides this, the necessity of calling in the aid of religious in- 
gradually got 11d of all secondary punishments except imprison- fluences necessarily shuts out a State whose subjects profess different 
ment, and we have done our best to strip even imprisonment of creeds from acting for itself in the matter. ‘the more completely 
most of its terrors. If, on the other hand, reformation is the chief the separation of the reforming and deterring agencies is carried 
object to be kept in view, we are clearly going the wrong way to. out in a prison—the more a prisoner learns to look on the chaplain 
secure it. The proper subjects of reformatory treatment are the as a person taking an independent interest in him, and not merely 
young and still impressible prisoners with whom crime has not yet as a member of the official stafl—the more probable is it that he 
ecome habitual. We hate plenty of these indeed in our gaols, will gain some advantage from the care bestowed upon him. We 
but we usually let them out before the process to which we are surprised that the author of a work containing so many traces of 
profess to subject them has had time to work; while, on shrewd observation as Prison Characters should have whoily missed 
the other hand, when we get an offender into our hands— this point in her remarks upon PrisonChaplains, She thinks highly 
one who to human appearance is quite past all hope of change of the influence which the chaplain in many cases is enabled to 
—we sentence him to a long imprisonment, and waste our exercise, especially upon female prisoners, but she apparently 
strength in attempting to compass what is in most cases an im- wishes this influence to be only exerted over Protestants. 1t is true 
possibility. : she disclaims “any attempt to force the religion of the Established 
This inconsistency is in part, no doubt, imposed upon us by cir- Church” down any one’s throat, or to “deprive those truly earnest 
cumstances. In the present temper of the public mind we could of that consolation which to their minds can only be oflered them 
not, even if we would, restore what are usually considered to from the lips of a Roman Catholic priest”; but she po 
be cruel punishments, Our difficulties in this respect may be against the appointment of any regular Roman Catholic chaplain, 
estimated by the opposition that has been offered to the making and would, it we understand her nightly, only allow a priest to be 
flogging a part of the sentence in certain cases of gross physical summoned when actually asked for by a prisoner. To this it may 
cruelty. It has been gravely argued in the House of Commons be answered that, putting aside the obviously sectarian character 
of the recommendation, a “ truly must 
* Prison Characters drawn By a Prison Matron. 2 _ phenomenon of very rare occurrence, we may fairly say to the 
London: Hurst & Blackett, | “They that are whole need not a physician.” 
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It is to the prisoner who needs to be reformed, not to him who is 
reformed already, that it is most necessary to send the chaplain ; 
and if there is any class of prisoners more likely than another to 
‘some benefit from this source it would probably be the Roman 
Gatholic culprit, from the traditional reverence for the priest in 
which he has been usually brought up. We can well imagine that, 
where Roman Catholic and Protestant prisoners are confined in the 
same prison, theological discord is occasionally added to the other 
sources of uproar which are in pretty constant operation ; but such a 
fact as this proves very little more than that either the Anglican or 
the Roman Catholic chaplain is unsuited to his post, in that he is 
more disposed for controversial excitement than for the ordinary 
routine of pastoral duty. No doubt such instances will be found 
distributed with reasonable equality over the clergy of all reli- 
ions, but they are, after all, exceptions, and the difficulties which 
ey raise are usually to be met by a little patience and manage- 
ment on the part of the superior authorities. 


The anecdotes of the Prison Matron deserve more praise than 
her practical suggestions, though even the latter, when she con- 
fines herself to the details of her own department, are often 
worthy of notice; and the odd displays of character which give 
occasional diversity to the eg monotonous surface of prison 
life are told with considerable humour. As a rule, a female 
prison presents the most discouraging, we might almost say an 
utterly hopeless, side of convict life. The excitability of the 
feminine temperament naturally leaves the prisoner more ex- 

to hysterical outbreaks, and less likely to take into account 

the probable consequences of a “breaking out.” There is 
ntly nothing to take hold of in her, unless, indeed, 

it be that persistent vanity which seems to survive every 
other characteristic, and leads its victims to the strangest ex- 
jents in order to gratify their desire for something by which 
they may be distinguished from their neighbours. & of the 
most curious chapters in the book deals with the various 
forms of “ prison pride”—a sentiment which not only displays 
itself in “ the arts of colouring the cheeks from shreds of cloth ; 
of compounding pomatum from candle-grease and dinner-fat; of 
altering the dress to fashionable lengths; of arranging the hair 
after a new style; and of extemporizing a looking-glass ”—but 
extends to the most unlikely themes for self-congratulation, 
themes which seem to have no one common property except the 
exceptional distinction conferred by them. Thus, length of 
sentence is often a a of superiority, and a “ lifer” ranks in 
rison estimation above those who are confined for shorter periods. 

, again, “murderesses invariably look down upon common 
thieves, and treat them with considerable hauteur ” :— 


A comparison having been made on one occasion between the conduct of a 
thief and that of a woman serving her time for a gross case of child-murder, 
the latter started up indignantly— 

“Do you compare that wretch to me—that low thief?” she cried, with 
hands clenched, and eyes flashing at the speaker. 


“ My father and mother were respectable people,” she will ery, “ and lived 
respectably. Yours were thieves—all your family were pickpockets—you 
know they were!” 

“ They never cut people’s throats, or knocked babies’ brains out,” the other 
will answer sullenly. 

“ Because they hadn't the pluck, and were afraid—the low-spirited sneaks, 
every one of them ! ” 


Even in the lowest depth, however, there is a lower possible, 
and the — professional thief feels herself in a position of 
immeasurable superiority to the mere pauper :— 


I remember an occasion when a new kind of shaw] was distributed amongst 
the women for winter wear—a rough, thick shawl, warm and comfortable 
enough, but certainly pessessing but little claim to elegance of style. The 
women received them, eritically inspected them, held them to the light, held 
them at a distance, shook their heads over the material. 

“ Hanged if they ain’t workus shawls!” exclaimed one woman at last ; 
“just the things the workus critters walk about in.” 


It is strange that this wholly misplaced self-complacency does 
not lead the female convicts to evade the work allotted to them. 
On the contrary, to be set to really hard regular work seems the 
thing which, as a rule, they most desire. It supplies an outlet for 
their superfluous energy, mental and bodily, and keeps them from 
that brooding melancholy which after a time seems as fatal as a 
callous indifference to any real amendment. “One of the best 
behaved women at Brixton—a badge woman, and a labour 
woman—was one of the class termed dangerous when subjected to 
cellular discipline at Millbank.” ‘With one extract in illustration 
of ved love of hard manual labour we will conclude our 
remarks :— 


Some years ago it was remarked that one of the Millbank staff of 
“ cleaners ” was always behindhand in the task of scrubbing her allotted por- 
tion of the chapel-floor ; that however energetically she worked—and it was 
observed that she worked with greater energy than her contemporaries— 
ns this, she was the last to depart with her pail from the 


The matron, perplexed at this anomaly, watched the woman more intently 
after a while, and very speedily detected her in the act of tilting the dirty 
contents of her pail on to that part of the flooring which she had just 
Scrupulously cleaned. 

“ Why, what’s that for?” was the natural inquiry. 

“Just to spin it out a little longer, Miss,” answered the woman, with an 
embarrassed air ; “ it’s the only bit of real work I get to do here yet. Don't 
a _ please,” she added, with a wistful look upwards, “I won't be long 

now.” 


THE FIRST MAN.* 

HIS is a terribly heavy book, but it has one chapter which is 
unquestionably comic, or at least is intended to be comic, 
Under the heading of “The First Man not born a Baby-Baboon, 
nor made a Savage,” Dr. Moore attempts to demolish Mr. 
Darwin by attacking him from the funny point of view. He tries 
to realize the condition of the first baby that was born from a 
monkey, and thus he argues upon it. First of all, he reminds us 
that “no creature demands so much tending as a new-born man, 
except perhaps a kangaroo, carried in a maternal pocket till it has 
imbibed life enough to shift for itself.” 5 says Dr. Moore, 
no mother-baboon could ever have suckled the humanized baboon 
to which she had given birth; and for the following reasons. 
Nobody ever heard of a brute suckling a baby, not even at the 
ee Gardens in the Regent’s Park, where Dr. Moore suggests 
that the anthropologists ought to have tried the experiment with 
some motherless baby from the back-slums of the neighbour- 
hood. And he exclaims, “ Have not apes been found ready to 
adopt babies? If not, why not?” ‘And if this argument is not 
enough to silence Mr. Huxley for ever, Dr. Moore has another, 
which he thinks even Mr. Huxley cannot resist. Even supposing, 
he says, with a most accurate comprehension of the “ Darwino- 
Tuxleyan hypothesis,” that once upon a time there was a female 
baboon so nice in her taste, and so select in her associates, 
and gifted with a bright imaginative faculty by which she con- 
ceived the idea of a man as ‘fistinet from the idea of the mere 
ape, there remains this difficulty, that not even man’s imagina- 
tion can work without some received “5 to play its tricks upon. 
But ev hypothesi, the most imaginative of baboons never beheld a 
man; ergo, no she-baboon could ever have given birth to a human 
baby through the force of imagination operating upon her physical 
progenitiveness. Still more cogent arguments, however, are yet 
tocome. “Say,” says Dr. Moore, “ that some such simian of the 
gentler sex, whether sentimental or otherwise, did find herself in 
the interesting condition supposed,” how could she have known 
how “to bring up her unaccountable baby in a becoming 
manner”? How could she teach “the young gentleman” to 
walk upright, considering the shape of her own hind feet? 
And oun ing what babies’ hands and feet are like, how could 
its monkey-mother teach it her own habits of climbing trees? it 
being a well-known historical fact that no species of apes ever are 
seen to stand upright, and that in no nursery are children ever 
seen to develop an unnatural taste for clambering up the backs of 
chairs. But, adds Dr. Moore, “the theory of transmutations is 
only a theory of displacements; but as we do not find any living 
— out of place, except by mistake, we may suspect the theory 
i to be in that predicament, and have nothing further to do 
with it.” On which summing up we can only confess that, not 
having the remotest idea what Dr. Moore means by “ transmuta- 
tions” and “displacements,” and being “out of place,” it is 
impossible to argue with him. If he uses the terms in their 
ordinary sense, it only proves that he does not know what the 
theory is against which he is arguing. If he uses them in an 
original sense of his own, he is as unintelligible to us as the new 
Latin Grammar of the nine Head-masters must be to the unlucky 
urchins who are threatened with the terrors of “trajectivity ” and 

“ circumstantive relations.” 

Having thus disposed of the suckling and the education of the 
hypothetical baby-baboon-man, Dr. Moore proceeds to prove that 
the first man could not have been a savage. The reasoning is 
delightful. “The human being could not have been produced as 
a savage man. Why? Simply because it was impossible; 
for a savage is a result of man’s degradation.” A distinguished 
Oxford tutor used to teach his undergraduate pupils that 
there are various modes of reasoning, and that to urge that a 
thing is, because it is, is the aapagerna. “female reasoning.” 
A perfect human life p es a savage life, says Dr. Moore. 
But why? Because a savage life follows a perfect life. This is 
literally his whole argument, though diluted into paragraph after 
paragraph of rhetoric of the purely pulpit type, including such 
sentences as this following :—“To suppose a man like a savage 
direct from the hand of the Creator 1s to —— the Creator 
making a man, and endowing him, not with what is manly, true 
intelligence, but with false ideas of everything about him, and 
incapable by any of his gifts of correcting his false ideas without 
an instructor.” What does Dr. Moore think, then, of the relation 
in which the savages of the — day stand to their Creator ? 
Do they come into the world in any such sense as not to be as 
absolutely the result of the will and design of their Creator as 
was the very first human being who came into existence? This 
is not the way to solve the tremendous problems of humanity, and 
the mystery of the savage life, and of all the crime, misery, and 
ignorance of the more civilized. There is nothing more shocking 
to the feelings, or more con to our knowlege of the divine 
nature, in the idea of civilization dually arising out 
of savagery, than of civilization grad sinking down into 
savagery. The origin of the human race is a a question of 
historical fact which can only be determined by the tests applicable 
to all other historical questions, and by no @ priori assumptions 
whatsoever. 

As to the exact view against which Dr. Moore employs his 
singular weapons, we are not now concerned either in defending 
or denying it; but it may not be amiss to poimt out that, 


* The First Mun and his Place in Creation. By George Moore, M.D. 
London: Longmans & Co. 
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whether the Darwin theory be true or not, it has no bearing, 
either one way or other, on the relationship in which man stands 
to his Maker, or on the future lot of the human race. There is 
not the smallest ground for embittering the historical and physio- 
logical discussions to which it has given rise, and which promise 
no speedy cessation, by imputing to it an atheistic tendency or by 
treating it as an offensive degradation of the natural nobility of 
man, hether or not the first beginning of that intellectual 
and moral personality of which we are all conscious, and which 
constitutes the essential distinction between man and the brutes, 
arose in connection with an animal nature developed by degrees 
from a low form of the mere brute, or whether it appeared 
on earth in connection with an animal nature which had no 
animal parentage at all, it is the fact that in each fresh in- 
dividual man and woman there is a stage of growth at 
which this personality, which we call the soul, is introduced 
into the infantine animalism. Whatever be the actual nature 
of thought and feeling, and its relationship to the functions 
of the brain, it has no practical existence until the de- 
velopment of the material embryo is considerably advanced. 
The pure materialist holds that thought and feeling are simply 
functions of the brain. The opposite school holds that the brain 
is the instrument by which a certain something which is beyond 
the brain, and which is non-material in substance, accomplishes 
its ends. The former holds that the germ of thought and feeling 
is thus ever latent in the future man, and is developed by the 
same law of growth which regulates the development of the com- 
plete organic body. The latter maintains that at some moment 
the soul is attached to the body, or enters it, always of course in 
harmony with physical laws, but nevertheless by a distinct opera- 
tion of the power which we term Nature, but which we really 
regard as the creator of all things. But on either supposition we 
have a precise parallel to the supposed appearance of the reasoning 
animal man as the offspring of that which was not a reasoning 
animal. There is nothing more shocking or impossible in the idea of 
reason being introduced for the first time into a series of animals, all 
physically connected with one another by way of descent, than in 
the idea of its introduction at a certain moment into the indivi- 
dual unborn animal nature. We are accustomed to the one, and its 
marvellous mysteriousness does not strike us ; we are unaccustomed 
to the other, and shrink from the bare idea as something monstrous 
and degrading to man, and out of all harmony with a belief in the 
moral attributes of God and in the prospect of a future and 
eternal life. Yet, as the hope of a future and eternal life is in no 
way affected by the fact that our individual animal existence 
commences before our reasoning and moral existence, and that a 
soul is added to that whick at first has no soul, so in like manner 
it would be in no way affected by a proof that a soul was attached 
to an animal existence which was the offspring of a soulless 
animal. Of course this consideration proves nothing at all either 
way. It serves only to suggest the extreme caution with which 
the subject ought to be treated, whether approached from the 
point of view of the professional theologian or from that of the 
professional man of science. 

Again, the feeling of revolt against the notion that the origin of 
man is to be sought —— animals that were not men, or even in 
a low race of savages but little lifted above the brutes, is lessened, 
as a matter of feeling, by the humiliating recollection that on any 
theory whatsoever we are akin by blood to specimens of humanity 
of the most debased and hideous types. It is surely as unpleasant 
a thought that not merely Hottentots and Feejees and Daho- 
mans, but also the thieves and murderers and street-walkers of 
London, are our “brothers” and “ sisters,” as it would be 
to regard ourselves as in some way akin to a beaver or 


All the unfounded assertions, all the absurd misconceptions, al] 
the unjust and ungenerous imputations which were current dur; 
the earlier period of the struggle, and to which events Zave g9 
clear and forcible a contradiction, are repeated as passionately as ; 
asif 
the author had heard and known nothing of all that has passed 
except the final victory of his cause. Once more we are t 
that the Southern rebellion was the work of a knot of conspirators, 
“not exceeding a dozen,” who had long ago deliberately plotted 
it, aud shaped the course of American politics for many years 
with a view to forcing on disunion ; that they purposely broke y 
the Democratic party, in order to exasperate the South by the 
election of an Abolitionist President; and that, after all, their 
adherents were a minority, and the States were hurried into seces. 
sion by violence, coercion, and illegal force. Yet not only is not 
the shadow of proof offered for any of these assertions, but the 
events themselves, as related by the historian, contradict them, 
The delegates from the Southern States came to the Convention 
at Charleston with instructions from their electors, who repre. 
sented the men interested in politics throughout the South, to 
secede in certain events from the main body of the party; and 
those instructions were the natural consequence of events with 
which the alleged conspirators had certainly no concern. We read 
of States coerced into secession by the tyranny of the despotic 
Government at Montgomery, at a period when that Government had 
no other force thana Ser volunteer companies, and not a single sol- 
dier within the frontiers of any of the States in question. The sto 
of secession, its regularity of legal form, and the unanimity of its final 
acceptance, is told with a want of clearness which appears to be 
wilful, but without any sign that the author perceives its utter 
incompatibility with his previous representations. Altogether, 
the copious illustrations are by far the best part of the work, 
They are not well executed or generally well chosen. But the 
sagee ng of which there is a considerable number, are pronounced, 
men acquainted with many of the originals, to be striking 
likenesses ; and though not a few of them have the air of carica- 
tures, they give a lifelike representation of vigorous, earnest, 
expressive countenances, The ones ress, on the other hand, has 
no vigour but what is to be found in violence; and presents a 
caricature of events, men, and motives so yee osterous that few of 
the actors in the scenes described would be able to recognise 
themselves or the parts they played. Whatever value the book 
may possess lies in the contemporary records which are quoted 
or embodied in the narrative, and of which a calmer more 
thoughtful writer may at some future time make better use, 
Of all the histories of the war we have seen—fragmentary or 
complete, English, Northern, or Southern—we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing this the very worst. A writer who can see in 
the character of “Parson Brownlow ” nothing but what is worthy 
of praise passes judgment at once on his own qualification for the 
historian’s duty, 

For the assertion—so common in the North and among Northern 
partisans in 1861, so generally forgotten now—that there was a 
strong Unionist party in the Confederate States, there was a cer- 
tain foundation. In the Cotton States themselves, if we ex 
South Carolina, there was in the winter of 1860 a party ‘onie 
opposed to secession, That it was not, however, very numerous 
may be conjectured from the paucity of the votes cast for Mr. 
Douglas, the candidate who represented its views and its adhesion 
to the Democratic connection. In the Border States, this party 
was at first in a decided mejority. It was not until President 
Lincoln’s proclamation of war forced them to take part on one 
side or the other—to take sides for North or South, secession or 
coercion—that Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee consented 
to quit the Union. That unhappy document changed votes 


a nightingale. Certainly it is difficult to believe that, cither 
morally or intellectually, the noble dog that loves its master, | 
and does its duty, and obeys even against its own inclinations, 
is a more disgusting —_ of far-removed cousin than the 
monsters of brutality who exist in large numbers at our very 
doors, and who now and then adorn the gallows-tree at the 
Old bailey. Of course, as we have just said, all this proves 
nothing at all, except the universality of the mystery of life, and | 
the vast range of the phenomena which contribute to its solution. 
At the same time it reminds the inquirer how utterly he will fail 
even in attaining to a rational hypothesis, unless he disentangles 
the question from all mere feelings and emotions, and discusses | 
his own personal nature and prospects with the same calm impar- | 
tiality with which he would discuss a problem in mathematics or , 
a geographical discovery in Central Africa, 


A REPUBLICAN ACCOUNT OF SECESSION.* 


| is difficult to imagine a history much worse than this; more 
unlike everything that a history should be, in tone and temper 


and accuracy, in breadth of view and candour of treatment, in dig- | 
nity of style and moderation of spirit. It is a bitter party | 
pamphlet with all the bulk and prolixity of the fullest and most | 
ambitious historical work (for this volume, of 600 large pages, only | 
reaches Bull Run), the style and language are those of a New 
York journal, and the temper that which animated too large a 
portion of the Northern press during the heat and fury of the war. 


* Pictorial History of the Civil War in the United States of America. 
By Henson J. Lossing. Illustrated by many hundred Engravings on Wood, 
by the Author and others, Vol. I. Philadelphia: G. W. 

1000, 


by tens of thousands in all those States, and converted the large 
majority of hesitating Unionists into ardent Secessionists. The 


error which then prevailed among the Northern Republicans as 


to the character of that party—an error which had probably much 
to do with the precipitate action of the Federal Government—has 


_ since been made evident to every one but the writer of this book. 


They wished their States to remain in the Union, but they never 
dreamt of preferring the Union to their States. The mistake was 


as great as if the Emperor Nicholas had supposed that every 


Englishman who disapproved of the Russian war would wish for 
or further the success of Russia. The doctrine of State sovereignty 
and State allegiance was not so much recognised as unquestioned 
at the South. So far from being, as our author says, an idea 
inculcated by the “ conspirators,” its prevalence dates from the 
election of Jefferson, and the final defeat of the Federalist party. 
From that day the idea that the State was the soverei wer 
to which the allegiance of every citizen was due, and the Union 
merely a peculiarly close confederation of States, became the 
accepted political faith of Americans. It was admitted with 
little question in the North as a cardinal doctrine of the 
Democratic party; but to the South it was the guarantee of 
her independence and her institutions. Hence the Southerner 
not merely recognised, but was passionately attached to, the 
sovereignty of his State; and, Unionist or Disunionist, would 
on no account have severed his fortunes 1rom hers. The in- 
stant promptitude with which Southern civilians in every rank 


and position, and Southern officers in the army and navy, resigned 


their situations or commissions on the secession of their respective 


| States, is sufficient proof how a a political instinct was 


this sense of a paramount duty and allegiance to the State. The 
sition of the Southern Unionists is best illustrated by the cou- 
uct of Mr. A. H. Stephens, the most prominent of their leaders. 
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ughout the Secession agitation he spoke in favour of the 
Union with impassioned earnestness. His opposition to the 
ultra-Southern party was vehement and unsparing. But even he 
took an early smpery of declaring that he should never be 
disloyal to the State of eorgia; that her decision should be hi 
and that whatever her people might finally determine shoul 
command his obedience and adhesion. It is absurd and unfair to 
suggest, a8 our author does, that this declaration was intended to 
give him @ means of retreat if the political campaign should go 
inst him, It was the natural expression of a sentiment uni- 
yersal in the South; and had Mr. Stephens taken an opposite 
urse—had he declared his intention of adhering to the Cnica 
inst his = influence with his 
untrymen, and would have been regarded, not as a political 
but as a traitor. When the final vote was and 
Geo ia quitted the Union, Mr. Stephens went with her, honestly 
and heartily, and all his party followed the same course. 
Mr. Stephens himself was elected to the Vice-Presidency. From 
that moment his lot was identified with that of his former oppo- 
nents; there was no longer any distinction of parties in the South; 
and when the Northern armies invaded and finally subdued the 
seceded States, a 4 found and made no distinction between those 
who had originated the secession and those who had opposed it 
up to the last moment. 
Even in the North the doctrine of State sovereignty had met 


with so general an acquiescence that very few of the political 
leaders were prepared with an opinion or a policy in regard to the 
extreme use which the South had made of it. The Democrats 


were generally a to coercion, as both unconstitutional and 
impracticable, and Mr. Douglas in particular deprecated war as 
fatal to the last hopes of reconciliation. Their wish was to brin 
back the South by securing her rights under the Constitution, al 
in this aim they had the support of the Border States. The 
ublicans were divided in opinion. The present historian 
clearly brings out the fact that they were not disposed to purchase 
the return of the South on Southern terms. But few of them 
were prepared for war. Some of their leaders vindicated the 
ity of secession; others declared that the withdrawal of the 
Slave States would relieve the Union from a curse and a reproach ; 
and the oldest and most earnest organ of the Abolitionists, the 
Tribune, headed its columns with the motto, “ Let the Union slide.” 
Mr. Lincoln himself, who seems to have been from the first in 
favour of coercion, felt his way cautiously, not venturing openly 
to threaten what he might not be able to perform. There was a 
great deal of bluster in various quarters, and on both sides ; but the 
t mass of politicians, both Northern and Southern, were incredu- 
SS of the imminence of war. A few, of whom Mr. Davis was one, 
seem to have been better informed. They knew that the issue did 
not rest with those whose opinions were most easily ascertained, and 
whose voices were first heard. As in the South the great planters 
and merchants had very generally been averse or lukewarm to- 
wards secession, 80 in the North the citizens, the trading classes, 
and the Upper Ten Thousand were opposed to war. They cared 
little about slavery ; they did not want to ruin the cotton, rice, 
sugar, and tobacco planters by whose trade they lived; they had 
no sectional prejudices; they were familiar with the constitutional 
uestions involved, and indisposed to put all to hazard on a more 
than dubious interpretation of the limits of Federal authority. But 
these are not the people of the North, though it is by them that 
the Northern character is estimated in Europe, and to a consider- 
able extent in the South. The population of the cities is but a 
small fraction of the Northern democracy. Its great bulk—the 
silent, solid, central body of the nation, which can when it pleases 
reduce them to political impotence, and by which, in great 
emergencies, the action of the country is determined—consists of 
the small farmers of the vast rural districts; a sturdy, stubborn, 
Puritan, prejudiced yeomanry, which inherits no small portion of 
the character, good and evil, of that class which formed the best 
put of the army of the Long Parliament, and from which the 
nsides of Cromwell were recruited. These men were the true 
Americans; not like the people of New York and Philadelphia, 
half European by birth and more or less cosmopolitan by edu- 
cation and association, but essentially and intensely national ; 
their religion inherited from the Pilgrim Fathers, and their 
politics from the heroes of the Revolution; with a bitter jealousy 
of Southern “aristocracy,” a strong belief in the absolute right 
of the majority, a dislike both of slavery and of the negro, and 
& passionate idolatry of the Union. These were the men 
who read and believed Uncle Tom's Cabin; who fancied the 
Southern planter to be an indolent, effeminate, exclusive aris- 
tocrat, living in luxurious idleness on the produce of slave labour, 
and the Southern peasantry a race of degenerate and degraded 
‘mean whites,” who were infuriated at the refusal of the 
South to submit to the result of the popular vote, and exasperated 
to frenzy by her “ firing on the flag” at Fort Sumter. These— 
the real American people—disappointed the expectations of the 
Political calculators in 1861, as they have so often disappointed 
all conjectures drawn from the language of the New York press 
and the demeanour of the inhabitants of the Atlantic cities. The 
South knew them almost as little as England did; as little as they 
imew the South. But Mr. Davis knew them, and feared them ; 
Mr. Lincoln knew and relied on them; and they verified Mr. Davis's 
€xpectations of a long war, and Mr. Lincoln’s confidence in their 
Perseverance and ultimate success. They entered into the contest 
with the South as into a holy war; they waged it “to the bitter 
ead” with much of the ferocity and vindictiveness which are too 


commonly characteristic of the Puritan soldier. Had the existence 
and influence of this class been taken into account, there would 
have been less miscalculation in Europe as to the probable issue 
of the war, and the effect of defeat and disappointment on the 
North ; as the ridiculous anticipations of instant conquest enter- 
tained on the other side would never have occurred to any one 
who knew more of the South than the novels of Mrs. Stowe and the 
tirades of Mr. Wendell Phillips could teach them. 
Nothing could be further from Mr. Lossing’s intention than to 
throw any light upon the passions and prejudices, the sectional 
antagonism of interest and of character, which first rendered the 
Union intolerable, and, after its dissolution, made war inevitable. 
His view, or at least the view he would impose upon his readers, 
is that secession was the work of a few prominent politicians, who 
partly deceived or seduced, and partly coerced, the Southern 
peop e into a wanton and unprovoked rebellion, which the 
‘ederal Government undertook, as a matter of course, with 
the unanimous support of the nation—a few designing politicians 
again excepted—to suppress. But it is ienpendie to twist 
the facts into accordance with such a theory. Any one who 
watched the course of events at the time, and remembers enough 
to supply the blanks in this partial narrative, must be aware 
that the state of feeling on both sides which brought about the 
conflict had been long growing, under the stimulus of mutual 
me tage to a degree of bitterness which startled the political 
eaders, whose passions and principles were comparatively artificial 
and conventional; and that the impulse which hurried the South 
into secession and the North into war came from the excitement of 
the people, not from the instigation of statesmen. More than one 
rominent Republican orator was taken by surprise by the fierce 
intensity of the popular mse to declamations about the 
“irrepressible conflict” which he had half forgotten and half 
repented ; and, if Mr. Lincoln himself always intended war, 
there were members of his Cabinet who certainly did not. 
On either side the vehement passion of the people carried all 
before it, swept away all opposition, and hurried along with it the 
few men who understood the real gravity of the task imposed 
on them, and the consequences of their enterprise. It is a 
very poor philosophy which takes a cynical delight in tracing 
great historical events to trivial sources—a favourite’s vanity, a 
court intrigue, the baffled ambition of a political coterie. But 
never was it more utterly out of place than in ascribing to petty 
rsonal motives and individual agency a convulsion which had 
its roots in a radical diversity of interests, character, and insti- 
tutions between two nations tied together by a chain close enough 
to gall and irritate, but too feeble to unite; which had been pre- 
pared by a long series of insults and injuries, sectional struggles, 
and years of ual alienation; which even Washington and 
Jeffierson had indicated as the danger of the Union, which each 
succeeding statesman of eminence had more and more clearly 
foreseen, and forebodings whereof filled the last hours of Andrew 
Jackson, and clouded the bright future which such observers 
as De Tocqueville foresaw for the Translatlantic Republics. 
It was, in short, but the consummation of a struggle that 
had begun while the framers of the Constitution were still 
living, had grown fiercer and more intense from Presidency 
to Presidency, had cut short many a political career and broken 
up many a political party, and even in 1856 had definitely 
divided America in two hostile camps, face to face in angry debate 
at Washington, and in actual battle in the Far West. He who has 
read the history of American parties since the election of Andrew 
Jackson will be inclined to ask, not how a score of discontented 
politicians could bring about disunion in 1860, but how the states- 
men of the Democratic party contrived for the thirty years pre- 
ceding to prevent it, to curb the fanaticism of New England and 
the fiery temper of South Carolina, and to keep the foes who were 
hurling menace and denunciation upon each other—meeting 
reproach with defiance, and insult with violence, while one side 
menaced the other with incendiarism and servile war, and the 
other retorted by hanging the propagandists, and stoning the 
partisans of abolition—from flying at each others’ throats. It 
needed no “conspiracy ” to bring about secession in 1860, but it 
must have taxed to the utmost the energies and judgment of 
American statesmen to prevent its occurrence at any period om | 
the previous quarter of a century. The issues between North an 
South were such as the sword only could decide, and the temper 
of both parties was such that no other arbitration would have 
been accepted. 


PIOUS REFLECTIONS FROM ELGIN- 


UR calling as reviewers often leads us into very queer 
company, but we do not remember ever being led into 
ueerer company than that of “the Old Cicerone of Elgin Cathe- 
ral.” We do not boast of local knowledge enough to have any 
idea whether the burgh of Elgin contains an actual “ John Shanks” 
—for so our “ Cicerone” signs his dedication—as the guardian of 
its ecclesiastical ruins; if there be, we can only say that he must 
be the very strangest of the whole class of guides and showmen. 
We have no wish to stop speculation, however free, on an 
subject. Let a man think as boldly as he likes about 


* Elgin; and a Guide to Elgin Cathedral, once denwminated the Lantern of 
the North. Together with some Pious and Religious Reflections within the old 
Walls, evoked by the Resident os 0 the Ruins. By the Old Cicerone of 
Elgin Cathedral. London: Published for the Author by John Camden 
Hotten. 1306. 
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cheat us into all manner of extravagant and incoherent talk, 
couched in a style which often passes the limits both of reverence 
and of decency? The title-page promised us “pious and reli- 
gious reflections”; a guidebook would, to our taste, be better 
without them; still a certain amount of sermonizing might be for- 
given. So might a certain amount of ethnological, local, and 
statistical twaddle. A decent amount of chatter about Picts and 
Scots is perhaps unavoidable in any book about any place north 
of the Tweed. It is even a certain relief to see the Scandinavian 
theory of Pinkerton trotted out once more. Utterly baseless as it 
is, it has at least the merit of cutting right into the face of 
modern provincial prejudices. A long and unintelligible story 
about an election row at Elgin is at least locally in place, and it 
looks as if it would be worth the telling if told in a shorter and 
less rambling way. A good many attempts at merriment about 
Highland dresses and Highland diseases are in bad taste, but 
nothing worse ; for aught we know, they may locally pass muster as 
aut. In short, when the “Old Cicerone” gives us simply rubbish, 
we are, alas, so accustomed to rubbish that we do not very loudly 
complain. But we do complain when our guide stops us in the 
churchyard of the cathedral to give us his whole theory, stated 
plainly and boldly enough, of the intercourse of the sexes. We 
don't want to be squeamish; to many things which pious old 
ladies would think “improper” we might very likely see no 
objection whatever. There was, years ago, in the JW estminster 
Review, an article on this subject of singular boldness and power, 
which we have no doubt startled and shocked a good many people. 
But then the article openly avowed its object, aud dealt with its 
subject in a serious and philosophical way. But purchasers of a 
local guidebook may well complain if, when they want a descrip- 
tion and history of a building, they get in its stead speculations, by 
no means without shrewdness, but going right in the teeth of 
what most people look on as the fundamental principle of morality. 
The discussion between Professor Tyndal and his clerical oppo- 
nents was a perfectly fair one on both sides. The question of 
Prayer is a perfectly legitimate question. We have a perfect 
right to argue, either way, whether an Infinite Will can in 
any manner be affected by the petitions of finite beings. But 
we do not want to discuss the matter when our guide offers 
to show us over the choir of Elgin Cathedral. We go to such 
a place to study art or history or picturesque effect; possibly, 
as the Cicerone implies in his title-page, to indulge in pious 
reflections; possibly, if we can brave the danger of being taken 
for mad folk, actually to pray. But we certainly do not go to 
listen to “exegetical remarks” about “ the direct worship of the 
Almighty,” how it “has its origin in the spirit of satrapism ”— 
what “satrapism ” may be is perhaps intelligible at Elyin—how, 
“although’ such cultus might be well enough adapted for the 
meridian [sic] of the human race while in the ethnical era of 
childhood, it should, now when mankind has historically out- 
grown the age of imbecility, be reformed and improved by the 
— of reason, and the consequent results of knowledge and 
truth. 

The choir somewhat more naturally suggests music, and 
music, by an easy transition, leads to dancing; so we get both 
subjects discussed at some length. Tver and anon we come 
across shrewd remarks, all of them most distinctly in the 
tecth of Scottish prejudices. But the whole thing is passing 
qucer, and we do not fully understand whether the writer really 
wishes to have dancing introduced into religious worship, or 
whether he is simply making a joke of his readers. But he 
vouches, in plain language enough, for the perfect purity and pro- 
pricty of the exercise, at least as it was practised in the last cen- 
tury, for “the author has not danced much during the present.” 
This gives us au overwhelming idea of the venerable age of our 
guide. Here isa man whose dancing days were over sixty-six 
years ago, but whose miud is still open to admit and to develop 
the most audacious of modern speculations. ‘Truly we suspect our 
“ Old Cicerone,” John Shanks, of being no better than a myth. 

Beiween the “ choir” and the “chancel” some distinction too 
subtle fur us is drawn by our Cicerone, and the “chancel” is 


ments, which strikes us, as far as we can presume to dive into 
matters, as savouring not a little of the heresy of the Gnosticg:_ 

Let us for a moment consider what those words were, V, little 
different, indeed, were they from those of the present day. Two sets of 
duties were assumed then, as they are now; those were—the duty we owe 
to God, and the duty we owe to man. Both the primitive and re 
“ churches” seem alike to have overlooked the new commandment given 
Jesus Christ, consolidating all desultory moral rules, and which comp 
the whole duty of man. ‘The only difference betwixt the churches being 
this—that the first consistently enough pleaded the possession of apostolic 
authority, through the order of succession, for what they said and did; of 
the second, one church claims apostolic authority without exercising’ its 
powers, while the others, of all denominations, inconsistently and arrogantly 
exercise the powers of such authority not only without pleading the pos 
session of it, but under the distinct disclaimer of ever having obtained 
such authority. Of all forms of religion, there is none so beautifully eop- 
sistent with itself as that called the Roman Catholic religion, as any yp. 
prejudiced person will perceive by minutely examining the system of it, 
which condition is still more apparent from the foil of the inconsi 
and glaring absurdities in all other forms incontinently cropping out a 
every point; and such absurdities will remain till those forms on 
a rational basis. 

But to return. We have said that the eleventh commandment has been 
overlooked. Let ,us, when we are here, consider what the proper duty of 
man is. In this, happily, the task is not difficult. The consolidated 
at one fell swoop, abrogated the absurd and blasphemous first table, as it js 
called, which most impiously made the Almighty Creator not only to haye 
“like passions” as ourselves, but weakly to act under the influence of the 
lowest of them. ‘The duty we owe to God, then, or the first tab, is m 
in the new commandment, which shows us that the direct worship of the 
Deity was indeed beyond the scope of the natural faculties of man, and that 
God can only be served by a strict observance of physical and moral laws 
tending to universal happiness. 

What the Kirk will say to all this we know not. Of that Kirk 
our Cicerone throughout professes to be a son, but we cannot 
that he always shows any special filial respect to so venerable a 
mother. For our own part, a book like this sets us thinking. 
What can be the state of mind of the writer? Is there an 
one, at Elgin or elsewhere, who can seriously think that a | 
guidebook is a proper place for throwing forth one’s thoughts 
about everything, especially one’s boldest speculations on the 
gravest and most delicate of subjects? Or is it simply a joke? 
Is the writer a kindred spirit with Mr. Ruskin? The story that 
when one of Mr. Ruskin’s pamphlets came out, several well- 
disposed squires and yeomen bought it in the belief that “Notes 
on the Construction of Sheepfolds” were ‘notes on the con- 
struction of sheepfolds,” is not a Joe Miller, but a sober truth 
which we know to have happened. Mr. Ruskin, we suppose, 
enjoyed the hoax, though to plain —_ it seemed something 
beyond a joke. So it is possible that our present writer maj 
enjoy the hoax of making visitors buy a guidebook to Elgin 
Elgin Cathedral, which gives hardly qny intelligible account of 
either burgh or minster, but runs off instead to chatter about all 
things visible and invisible. But there are such strange people in 
the world that we rather suspect our author to be a humorist of 
another kind. Elgin is a place somewhat remote from the rest 
of the world, and a philosopher dwelling there may be — 
to have few opportunities of letting out his philosophy. He may 
have honestly designed to write a guidebook to his native town 
and its Cathedral, and he may really have been unable to k 
himself from pouring out his speculations at the same time. We 
have seen other cases of the same kind, though the present is 
certainly the most extreme that we have ever come across. The 
mere rambling way of writing, the twaddle, the poor jokes, the 
occasional touches of shrewdness and acuteness in the midst of 
nonsense, are all things which we have often seen before. It is 
the wonderful boldness of speculation in such a shape which 
amazes us. The received religion and the received morality of 
this island may be all wrong; it is open to every one, in a grave 
and sober way, in proper times and proper places, to prove that 
they are wrong; only we repeat that a guidebook to Elgin 
Cathedral is not the place for lucubrations of any such kind. 

After all, it is perhaps only fair to let the writer give his own 
account of himself, though composed in a style of prefatory m- 
yertinence which is not likely to strike either reader or critic 
favourably : — 

So far from this profound work being originally undertaken for my own 
amusement, I desire to assure you, worthy reader, that I had a view to 
publication at the first moment I sat down to write—nay, a good w 
before I did sit down; that it has been no amusement to me, I promise you, 
but an unheard-of source of labour ; that it has cost me an immense amount 
of thought and siudy, so that the connexion was like to drive me distracted ; 
that now, however, having manured the subject with my brains, and 
watered it with tears of anxiety, I have produced a crop that—(I have been 
making some nice mathematical calculations)—will astonish the world, and 
strike the critic dumb with wonder and admiration. Moreover, that so far 
from exhibiting the MS., or taking the advice of my friends, in order to 
receive their expected pressing for my permission for its appearing in print, 
I have never shown it to a single soul, but sedulously kept the very design 
a profound secret, from a dread that my friends would certainly have dis- 
advised its publication. Asan offering to modesty, however, and an oblation 
to the critics, I have wished to make it appear as if (and have been trying 
to persuade myself, (oo, that) the work was intended expressly for natives > 
whereas, doubtless, in my heart of hearts, I hope that it will be read and 
admired by all the world. From my intimate knowledge of Elgin, and 
particularly of its Cathedral, ior nearly a century, I flatter myself that I have 
acquired such an acquaintance with the localities as to qualify me for being 
a safe guide. 1 am not disposed, therefore, to make any apology. 
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OUR SALMON FISHERIES.* 


history of our salmon fisheries might almost be written 
| from the Statute-book. Though not strictly speaking a royal 
fish, in the same sense as the sturgeon and the whale, the salmon 
- the earliest times was classed inter regalia, and held to be in 
> ; and a right of salmon fishing could only vest in a 


Uiject by special grant from the Sovereign. This privilege was 
d 


ferred from the Crown to the public by Magna Charta, 
which, while recognising the legality of all such grants as had 
in existence in the time of Henry II., expressly stipulated 
that the Crown should not have the power to create a new several 
fishery in any tidal or navigable water. “ Nulle ripariw defen- 
gantur nisi que fuerint in defenso tempore Henrici regis, avi 
ostri.” The right thus secured to the public, though occa- 
sionally infringed by the arbitrary encroachments of the Crown, 
more especially under the Stuarts, has formed the basis 
of all subsequent legislation; and the number of enact- 
ments to repeal, amend, and consolidate (upwards of thirty 
distinct Acts applying to England alone were in existence at 
the time of the passing of the Act of 1861) afford a convinc- 
f of the jealousy with which Parliament has watched 
over our inland fisheries. Such an important branch of national 
wealth could, indeed, scarcely be overrated. No other country in 
the world possesses greater natural advantages for the production 
of this noble fish. Until within a comparatively recent period 
there was scarcely a river of any size in England or Wales which 
did not literally swarm with salmon, and the favourable spawning 
unds afiorded by the upper tributaries, the majority of which 
nted but few natural obstacles to the ascent of the parent 
ish from the sea, produced a constant and unvarying supply 
which, properly cared for, was practically inexhaustible. 

But the very abundance brought with it its own destruction. 
Long familiarity with plenty engendered apathy and indifference 
astoitssource. The rivers were looked upon as unfailing mines 
of wealth, and the annual harvest was complacently reaped and 

, without a single thought being bestowed on the laws 

and conditions upon which its growth and permanence de- 
ded. In process of time the demand—fostered by improved 
of transport, and the introduction of which 
came into vogue towards the end of the last century — gra- 
dually increased, and, to meet it, additional and more strin- 
t methods of capture were resorted to. The primitive net 
and coble were abandoned as obsolete and inefficient, and gave 
place to elaborate fixed engines of every conceivable shape and 
character. The tideways were lined with miles of stake-nets, 
stretched right across the run of the fish, and often extending 
several hundred yards beyond low-water mark; the passage to 
the upper waters was barred by ponderous weirs and fishing dams 
bristling with cruives; while the very estuaries were swept by 
means of bag-nets suspended from buoys, which were in operation 
day and night with both the ebb and flow of the tide, and thus 
intercepted a large percentage of the fish while in the act of 
entering the rivers. In short, all the appliances that human in- 
genuity could suggest were brought to bear upon the work of 
extermination. 1 this, it should be borne in mind, was in 
direct contravention of both the common and statute law of the 
land; and though in Ireland the innovation encountered the 
joy opposition, which not unfrequently resulted in rioting 
and bloodshed, yet, strange to say, in England, notwithstanding 
the magnitude of the interests at stake, the public, either 
from overweening confidence in the productiveness of the 
rivers, or on the principle that what is everybody's business 
is nobody’s business, made no attempt as a body to resist this 
wholesale invasion of their rights. Jor some years the fisheries 
bore the increased drain upon their resources without evincing 
any perceptible diminution of the supply; and the advocates 
the fixed engines were not slow to avail themselves of the 
annual returns as an argument that their operations had not in any 
way affected the productiveness of the fisheries, conveniently 
ignoring the transparent fact that the takes were only kept up by 
more assiduous fishing and the introduction of more destructive 
methods of capture. Gradually, however, the fatal truth oozed out. 
The salmon deteriorated year after year both in number and size ; 
fewer spawning fish found their way through the mass of artificial 
obstacles that beset every mile of their passage from the sea to the 
pa beds ; and while the lessees of the fixed engines redsubled 
efforts to meet the increasing demand, the upper proprietors 
tefused any longer to play the unprofitable rd/e of “ clocken hens ”— 
ing that others might eat—and ceased in sheer disgust to 

fy tt vere 4 upon the protection of the spawning fish and young 

, from which they could not hope to receive any — 
tetum. The antagonism thus engendered between the producing 
and consuming interests could only have one result. In the 
majority of our rivers the salmon disappeared altogether, while in 
others the annual yield was on a gradually diminishing scale ; and 
it was ve | when we were threatened with the speedy extinction 
of this noble fish—which has been aptly designated the “ venison 
of the waters”—that the attention of the egislature was im- 
Peratively called to the question. This led to the Act of 1861, 
a if it did not meet ull the exigencies of the case, neverthe- 
she sory at the root of the existing evil, and the soundness of 

Principles has been fully borne out by the experience of the 


Report of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries. (England 


past five years. The principal feature of the Act was the’ 
abolition of all fixed engines, fishing-weirs, &c., in inland or 
tidal waters, with the proviso that the prohibition should not 
affect any ancient right lawfully exercised at the time of the pass- 
ing of the Act by virtue of grant, or charter, or immemorial usage. 
The general enforcement of this regulation has already produced 
results far beyond the anticipations of the most sanguine promoters 
of the Act. The reports of the Fishery Inspectors Susieg the past 
five years offer most conclusive evidence of the progressive 
improvement of our salmon fisheries in all the rivers of England 
aud Wales, whenever the Act has been carried into operation. In 
the winter of 1863-4, the Inspectors issued a series of queries, 
with the object of eliciting information as to the working of the 
Act from the proprietors of fisheries and others interested in the 
subject, and with very few exceptions the replies that were 
returned furnished unanimous testimony to its general efficiency. 
On this point Mr. Eden, in his Third Annual Report, issued 
March 7, 1864, when the Act had only been in operation during 
two fishing seasons, writes as follows :— 


The improvement which has taken place in the salmon rivers of England 
and Wales has been of a most satisfactory character. It very generally 
obtains, and where it is not met with, the causes are so patent that even 
its absence is ee ge and confirmatory of the soundness of the English 
Salmon Fisheries Act. In no instance that Act been brought into 
operation without a beneficial result, and that result has been commensurate 
with the local interest created, and the degree in which the principles and 
provisions of the Act have been carried into effect, 


Still the Act of 1861, though, as we have seen, excellent in the 
main, was found in practice to be deficient in several important 
points. Prominent among its shortcomings was that, while pro- 
viding the machinery, it tailed to supply the motive power. It 
sanctioned the appointment of Conservators, but gave them no 
power to raise the necessary funds for the payment of water-bailifis, 
watchers, and other officials employed for the protection of the 
rivers. Numerous attempts were made to remedy this defect by the 
formation of local protective associations, voluntary subscriptions, 
self-imposed rates on river frontage, the sale of angling tickets, Xe. ; 
but all, after a brief trial, proved more or less unsatisfactory, and in 
some instances the local associations which had been established’ 
under the powers conferred by the new Act were broken up for 
want of funds, and the rivers again abandoned to their fate. Under 
these circumstances another appeal was made to the Legislature, 
and towards the end of last Session a supplementary “Act to 
Amend” was , sanctioning the formation of fishery districts 
on the application of any Court of Quarter Sessions, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State, and empowering each District 
Board of Conservators to raise the necessary funds for the pro- 
tection of the fisheries by the imposition of a license duty on all 
rods, nets, weirs, and other instruments employed for the capture 
of salmon within their jurisdiction. In the Fifth Annual Report 
on the Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales, recently Seed be 
Mr. Ffennell, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Fisheries, we 
have some interesting particulars of the progress that has been 
made in carrying out the provisions of this Act during the nine 
months it has n in operation. Up to the present time 
the Secretary of State has sanctioned the formation of twenty- 
four distinct Fishery Districts, which embrace, with few excep- 
tions, all the principal salmon rivers of England and Wales. As 
might have been expected from a first experiment, the details of a 
scheme of such a novel character presented some occasional diffi- 
culties. In cases, for — where A or more rivers, each 
representing a separate district, a common estuary, it 
not to effect any distribution of the tidal waters 
to the satisfaction of the several claimants. Each would naturally 
be anxious to obtain as large a share as possible of the estuary 
for the sake of the license duties accruing from the engines em- 
ployed in so large an area of water; and under such circumstances 
the assignment of specific boundaries would not unreasonably 
create a certain amount of antagonism among the conflicting 
interests. This actually occurred in the case of the rivers Severn, 
Wye, and Usk, from each of which applications were for- 
warded to the Home Office for a se » tishery district with 
specific boundaries in the Bristol Channel; but in each case 
Sir George Grey refused to make the required division, but appor- 
tioned the estuary among them according to his own judgment. 
Mr. Ffennell, in his Report, compliments the rival claimants 
on their ready acquiescence in this distribution “without a 
murmur or remonstrance, which wes quite open to them”; but, 
as the difficulty in dealing with such jarge estuaries been 
specially anticipated in clause 19 of the new Act, which 
provided that they might be made distinct districts, and the 
revenue derivable therefrom apportioned among the rivers with 
which they might be connected, we coniess we do not 
so thoroughly appreciate the transcendental self-denial of the 
proprietary of the three rivers in thus asseuting to an ar- 
rangement which they had no power to decline. The system of 

ouping several small rivers which & common estuary 
into one district, as in the case of the Lune, Wyre, Keer, and 
Cocker, in Lancashire, has created some little dissatisfaction among 
the different proprietors, each of whom would naturally have an 
exeggerated idea of the value and importance of their own fishery ; 
but it is diflicult to see how the provisions of the new Act can 
efficiently carried out by auy other arrangement, and after a fair 
trial we have no dvubt that the amalgamation will be found 
equally beneficial to all parties concerned. The plea that an 
untair share of the coast has been allotted to certain districts 
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is put out of court by Mr. Ffennell, with more logic than 
mar :— 

It should be borne in mind [he writes] that a long range of coast is no 
burden to the management of a district ; if there be no fishing upon it, 
there need be no care extended to it, and if any fishing should arise—as it is 
hoped there may yet be in many places—the district will have benefit of 
the license duties to be levied. “No present inconvenience can arise by in- 
cluding the entire of the coasts in the formation of districts, whereas if any 
portion should be left out, and salmon are taken at a future time in an of 
the excluded portions, some rivers where these rambling fish have n 
produced will suffer a loss in the revenue to be provided for their protection. 


As yet, however, it is impossible to form any estimate of the 
Berd value of the new Act. In some few districts, for the 
formation of which early pene was made, the new code 
may come into operation in the course of the present season, but 
in the majority of cases the license duties cannot be imposed until 
next year. e shall look forward with no little interest to the 
Inspectors’ Report for 1868. 
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Dreghorn College, Edinburgh, July 1866. 
HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Glouceste Gloucester 

Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 17. 
The SENIOR TERM, November 1. 

Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the Lavy Resioeyr, 

KKILBURN COLLEGE, Mortimer Road, London, N.W.— 


In this — a Hentted of PUPILS receive a First-class Education, 
and are prepared for the Universities, Pub! ART t ‘and Home Civil Services, 
Woolwich, end the ‘Te rm begins September | 18,—Address 


The Paincipat. 


ClvIL SERVICE of INDIA.—OPEN COMPETITION of 


— There vu & VACANCY in October in a Small Class attended by sever! 
Pate sent up last Spring passed. (Nos. Sand 11 on the Liat) 


Tutors. Two out 
Address, 51 Pall Mall, 


W OOLWICH, the LINE, and the UNIVERSITY. — Np Mr. 
H of of Trinity College, Cambridge (7th farms re nly As 
The number of Foe is limited.—Address, 28 Medway Ferrase, Le Lewisham High Road, od, 


if DIA and CEYLON CIVIL SERVICES. — There ax 
Vacancies for Resident and Non-resident STUDENTS at the CIVIL SERVICE HALL, 
staff of Teachers includes Oxford uates in High 


Cambridge Honours. This 
yen Five of the successful Candidates were wholly or ee es. at the Civil Service 
The highest references.— Address, 12 Princes Square, 


Spranez, 
ewater, 


(Hype SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES for 


the Diplomatic Service, the Colonial, India, War. Admiralty, Privy Council, 
are PRE ARED by Staff of Tutors who have 
W. H., St. James's Street, Piccadilly. 


PREPARATION for the HOME and INDIAN CIVIL 


SERVICE, at EASTHOLME, Lee, Kent.—There isa Va for ONE PUPIL. Term, 
£14 14s. per Month, inclusive. — Address, M.A., Easthoime, Lee 


and CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE, conducted 


isted b 
than One Hundred Pupils have been 
fur different Examinations.— Address, 9 and 10 Alma Square, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


NAVAL CADETS.— EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH. 
MENT, Southsea. 
ils, SIXTEEN PASSED 
apie, FIFTEEN PASSED. 
TWENTY PA SSED. 
oul FIFTY-SIX. 


PREPARATIONS “] EXAMINATIONS.—A MASTER of 
nation.— Address, Oxon, Messrs. Cornish, 297 Ho ‘olbor n. 


BRIGHTON. —A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Graduate in Honours, 
and lately Foundation Scholar and Prizeman of his Coll: 1 \ ae has had much expe- 
rience in Private Tuition, receives into his Family a few PUPILS, and, with 

assistance, Educates | them, for the or preps them for the ‘Army Civil 


= 


BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, of Oxford, Married, 
who has now THREE PUPILS, desires e FOURTH, as Copan to a Youth of 
Seventeen, who is Reading for the Good Terms, 
anuum, inclusive.—Address, W. A. w. Messrs. Parker, Publishers, Oxford." 


00 Guineas per 
Bee SSELS. —EDUCATION for the SONS of NOBLEMEN 
d GEN MEN.—Dr. BERNHARD BEHR, of the University of Berlin, receives 
SIX RESIDEN T PUrILS.to whom he devotes his entire time and attention. ferences are 
kindly permitted to their otek ma ob the Count and Countess Bernstorff, Prussian Embassy, 
London ; the Marchioness of Ely, 9 Princes Gate, ‘London ; 13 Excellencies Monsieur 
Prussian Lezation te gy the Rev. Dr. Graham, 36 moral Road, 
1; the Rev. F. W. Becker, Protestant Chaplain to the King, 183 Chavsste 
Wavre, Brussels.—For further information, apply to Dr. Beannanv Beua, 13 ‘Rue du Prince 
Royal, Ixelles, Brussels. 


A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, who has had considerable 


experience in Tuition, and who for some years has three or four yout Englich- 
men of good family into his House as Private felitie = at present a VACANCY. The 
Pupils receive every attention, and enjoy the best me lities | ae learning to Write aa Speck the 
French Language. Instruction can athematics fur Pupils who 
require it. Meterence is kindly to Clasde C. de Crespigny, Bart., Wivenhve 
Hall, Colchester, and to General Wright, Barton Fields, Canterbury.—For urther particulars, 
address Monsieur Bopaat, 7 Rue du Prince Albert, Boulogne 8.M., France. 


HE STAGE.—COLLEGE of DRAMATIC TUITION. — 


PROSPECTUS will be forwarded on application to Henny Leszix, 36 Queen's 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


ENGL PARENTS wishing to send their Children to 


France for their Education will gratuit Addresses of Families, Schools, 
and Professors of all kinds at the DUGATIO ADDRESS ick. kept 
speaks English), 26 Boulevard des Italiens, 


by Me. Eman Mantis, French (who 
‘aris. 

DUCATION for DELICATE CHILDREN, ANGLO- 
INDIANS, and WIDOW LADY (who has reared Fight of her own 
wi recommendation, in the healthy 
re, undertakes (if required) the entire Charge of PUPILS, on inclusive 
terms. Excellent Masters, and every | to the health and of the Pupils. 
References to Parents in both Indies, An especially happy Home during Holidays.—Addres, 
J. B., E. Fitze’s Library, High Street, Exeter. 

GECRETARY REQUIRED. baren hes from Candidates 
for the Office to the NEWsPAPER PRESS FUND, sccomparise 
by Testimonials, are to be addressed to the Chairman of Sub-Committee, at 
Offices of the Institution, on or before t the 24th instant. 
24 Cecil Street, Strand, W.C., September 3, 1866. By Order. 


GECRETARY. .—Wanted, by the ADVERTISER, the 


of SECRETARY to a Nobleman or , A of Pestement. He has been for 


Madame de Balan, 


climate of Devonshi 


five years in the Civil Service in India, but has been iged to leave on account 0 

disarreeing with him edge ‘of French and German, acquired during two 

years residence abroad. ferences given.— C. M., Carrington’s Library, 
otting Hill. 


RESIVENTIARY PROPERTY WANTED. — Wanted, 


‘own 
Lanver FS Beve.is,6 Breet, 


